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This is a r ooort of the d i scussions and_studies carried c * by students 
enroTled in" a year-lonn econcTnTcs curriculum seminar (a spec? 'con (96 
""course)' at" Sfjn Jose State College durinn I967-68, The s eminar was organized 
to study and~l^a!<G~*reco'"mendat i OPS to the Economics DGpartmenf about cKangTng 
The content :-^^^^^^}Ecf^Tr^^ i r i"o^~ojr_Econom t cs Courses (Econ ! I A-13) . 

Thirteen students, masters candi dales-teachi nq assistants or senior majors, 
enrolled In the course; three of these students dropped out after the first 
semester and three other students took tliftir place. 

The project was financeo in part throuqh a grant to the San Jose State 
College Economics Education Center from the Joint Council on Econom.ics Educa- 
tion. The Joint Council awarded the Center the year grant to carry out this 
investigation as v/ell as to experiment with the effectiveness, at the college 
level, of the ECOiJ 12 curriculum, a new high school economics course developed 
at San Jose State and in Contra Costa County schools. A report of this latter 
activity will be nade separately. 

The remainder of this introduction chronicles the seminar activities from 
September, 1967 to June, 1968 to. qive the reader some understanding of how the 
seminar operated, but also to show how ideas for chanoe developed and changed 
during the year. 

The main body of the report includes eight of the student paoers written 
during the year, chosen because they fit toc|ether into a fairly comprehensive 
study of the principles course. The papers include four empirical investiga- 
tions of instruction in the orincioles courses at San Jose State, two analyses 
of the value and content of principles texts and proprammed instruction and two 
papers critiquinq the content selection of the orinciples of economics (and in 
the economics discinline). Unfortunately^ three other papers, which would have 
been important additions to the series, were unavailable at the time of publi- 
cation. Thes.e included napors oy Richard V/ada and Evan Foster on content selec- 
tion and teac[)ino strategy and a review of the literature on innovative princi- 
ples courses by Gill Dai ley. 

The final section of this report reprints general recomimendat ions submitted 
by three students at the end of the year; it also includes my reflections about 
the sturjonts^ recommendations and about 1he course. 

\1e hODO that our readers find a variety and an aDi'ndance of useful infor- 
motion, but oven iK^re im^oortant, we hooe this report sharks debate and action 
within the cr.partrient . 
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The First Sonester 



The seminar was an experinent in two ways. First, the objective was to 
complete a useful Job for the Copartrnent, so that seminar members had to 
become product oriented; they had to learn things which would permit them to 
complete the study. Secondly, the course was oraanized as an inquiry semiriar 
where students were responsible for creating and carrying out the study. As 
the instructor I tried to set uo conditions which would encourage or require 
them to start to inqu'rc c:. their ov/n about the nature of teaching and learning 
in the principles course — to orqani;^e scientific investigations of their own 
choosing and design. This meant abdication of the usual instructor functions 
of structuring and orcanizing seminar activities and grading students. After 
announcing the original course purpose and answering questions about it (most 
of which tested me to fine out wiiat I wanted from them), I imposed as little • 
structure as possible. Ihf-.re was no course green sheet or b i b I iograohy ; there 
were no examinations ano no recuired assignments; the group as a whole decided 
to let me determine crades after they failed to come uo with a solution and I 
decided on A*s, B's or incompletes. 

I did provide what I considered to be some necessary focus end organiz- 
ing ideas through a series of initial assignments. For instance, students 
were asked to drav/ from their own exnerience to wr'te a short critique of the 
principles course. In another such paoer they were asked to write about the 
nature of economics and these statements were the basis for class discussion. 
Also, early in the course I assigned students Jerry Bruncr^s Process of Educa- 
tion and asked them to write a page discussing the ideas presented by Bruner 
whi"ch seemed most useful in designing an economics principles course. About 
two weeks after the boqinninn of the course I lectured on J. Richard Suchman's 
learning-thinking model, a cybernetic system model of the learning orocess 
which provided students v/itii a common vocabulary and system for talking about 
thinkinn. (This model will be described in one of the naoers.) In addition 
I brouqnt books to ciacs on the nature of economics and on educational theory 
and suggested that they all look over the books on reserve for the course in 
the I ibrary . 

For most of the first semester the seminar class was devoted to stu- 
dent discussion and arguments, interviews with members of the faculty and 
infrequent, imr:roTtotu Ifictures by me on educational theory. The discussions 
were mainly about course content, for the seminar members' first concerns about 
course adequacy c^mterod around the nature of what was taught — the relevance 
of the subject matter to stuacnts enrolled in the course. The students, all 
of them, were convinced that the cour^^es are weak and that the fault lay with 
the choice of sub icct natter. This led students in various directions. 
Frod Smith started onjiyzinq content end content organization of the available 
principles texts. Jolm Amon, Jai 3hin and Vince V/right started interviewing 
faculty nvij'nii'^rs a'.'^out th-^rir IdcGS for chanqos in cofitent and omchasis. Richard 
V/ada, Isao Kobashi anc John Stock decided to devise a student attitude question- 
nai re. 

Iv 
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The seminar cllscussionse dobates and probes into the nature of economics, 
wh'le often excitinri, even nind blov/ing, caused many of us a c;ood deal of 
anxiety and frustration. However, several serr.inar members began to offer 
interesting ideas, and in some cases these ideas grew into articulate programs 
for revampinq the principles course. Tim Gray and Carolyn Aherr. make their 
statements in papers included in this series. The ideas developed by Richard 
Wada and Evan Foster were also in^portant contributions end since their papers 
are not included here, I will summarize their class presentations below. 

In addition, several seminar nenbers — Iseo Kobashi, Mike McCallum, Jai 
Shin and Vince V/right — played with organizing the princioles course around the 
theme of economic development and wrote papers suggesting ideas or strategies 
for developing such a course. For the sake of brevity I will not sunrmarize 
their work; however, their efforts and interests are noteworthy. Finally, 
Fred Smith wrote two interestinc papers summarizing ideas he found in the liter- 
ature on ologipoly theory which might prove more useful than the usual, 
inadequate treatment of this market form in the typical IB course. 

Richard Viada^s Suggested Course Organization . Early ir. the first semes- 
ter Rich talked about the relation between science and ideology in economics. 
Evidently, this was an interest stemming from his doctrines course and read- 
ings of Joan Robinson. Recognizing that historically even economists have 
been involved in both the scientific and philosophic aspects of economics, his 
hunch was that economics could be made rrore relevant to students if the course 
related the science of economics to economic philosophy. Students should 
study the formation of societal goals, seeing hov/ they relate to differing con- 
ceptions of the nature of nan. Thr3y should then study the extent to which the 
economy of a Orrticular society functions to achieve the goals stated in the 
country's political rhetoric. 

Dy the end of the semester Rich had develooed these ideas into a suggested 
course organization. Fol I ow i ng Bou I di nq 's sucqestion ^ in Principles of Econom ic 
Pol icy, Prentice-Hall, 1958), Wada asserted thr.t the ''principles of economics" 
are embedded in the normc^tive goals v:hich society constructs. These normative 
goals provide a link be-^ween the social system and economics because the func- 
tion of th^: science of economics is to achieve the goals laid out by society. 

Given this ooint of view about aiscipline, the course goal should be 
to combine ncrnativo and positive economics to he I o students develop a oersonal 
economic value system by Dermittinq them to integrate thf^ science of economics 
with economic philosophy (ideology). 

Economics as a science studios how a society organizes to use scarce 
resources to satisfy hun-an wonts. The science dfials with economic organization 
and decision nakino in diff-irent societies. It studies how so that it can pre- 
dict. An oconornic philosophy or ideology defines an ideal value system or set 
of goals which society should oe orianizod to achieve. The ideology usually 
includes proscriot ions about the ideal form. of economjc organization — one whicii 
will produce those TiOals. It also criticu-;S existing societies c:" opposing 
ideologies, using it's own valui system as a basis of analysis. 



Thus^ courso '^emphasis should be on why we as a nation or as individuals 
pursue certain economic goals as well as how wo pursue then." 

V/ada suggested the following coursoe organization: 

1. Discuss philosophy and science (economics in oarticular) to make 
clear their interrelations and their distinctions. 

a. what science is, its value and limitations 

b. the Lse of philosophy in determining our goals— the concept of 
a persona I phi I osophy 

c. the sirailarit ■ of analytic techniques used in philcsoohic reason- 
ing and scientiVic reasoning — they both build and analyze models. 

2. Discusj the system of values that ^Vnericon Society prcnotes: rreedom, 
justice, progress, stability 

a. alternative poiicies and goals 

b, study alternative economic systems with emohasis on differences in 
value systems; identify the stated coals and compa'^e perfornance 
with goals 

3. Instruct students in economics methodology 

a. use of mathematical analysis in econcnncs — formulas, identities, 
graphs, etc, 

b. tjolsof theoretical analysis 

c. developing and testing hypotheses — functional relations, statisticcil 
lesting, etc. 

d* measurement in economics — estimating aggregates, etc, 

4. Describe the U,S, economy, using tools of economic science* 
Exactly what is included could be loft up to the discretion of the 
instr'.Jctor, but th^ content should be realistic and contemporary. 

5. Reexciinine the goals in section 2 in relation to what students now 
know about the operation of the U.S. econcmy. Students should test 
the consistency of ends with means. To what extent docs the Anerican 
Economic system operate in accordance with the goafs of our political 
rhetoric? 

a* study contemporary performance of our economy in achievinc] our 
goals 

b. extend analysis or predictions to the future 

Rich's final thinking about course organization apoears in the final con- 
clusions section of this report. 

Evan Fo ster on Econonk:^ r^nd th o Pr inciples Hr/urse . Evan's solution to 
creating a relev'arvt 'f2conomic3 course was to'rellr^D economics to the broad 
view of life and the universe--to find the relation tet.'ioen econc^ics and 
time, snace and cncrciy — to show the ifiDortanco eccnomics in The bir picTure. 
i-ie clainod thot thr; economics r^.rinciDles s^em Irr^lev^nt to stunonts tocause 
the persportlvo nivon in tho course is not na'^ro enouih. Economics, as current- 
ly taught, does noi doscri'io teri^^oral or soacia! i f fercnces m economic organ- 
ization and it coes not sliow how ccononic organization is p.~.rt of the vhofo of 
human existonco. Thus, because the structure of ^^conomics is too specific 
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It becomes useless information for the student — the principles don't fit 
Into what students already know or want to know. 

Evan argued that because there is a basic similarity amonc) all thincs, 
we need to try to apply one structure of knowledpo to all things. In oar- 
ticular^ we should try to use a more generally valid conceptual structure in 
economics* Evan summarized his arguments this way; 

"there is a basic similarity among all things 

all have a common origin because in the ultimate analysis 
everything is made up of atomic energy, i.e. matter anc/or 
energy comprise the totality of man's world 

matter and energy combine to form systems 

every system is made up of snal ler systems and every system 
is part of a larger system 

the system is in a state of dynamic eaullibrium: as long as 
any part within the system is changing, nothing else remains 
static (permanent, perpetual), 

ft is Impossible to change part without also changing the 
whole 

as long as chance exists anywhere within the system the 
various sub-systems will be changing, each growing only 
at the expense of otners in the system, each system evolves 
on its own ecological pathway toward its eventual perpetua- 
tion or extinction 

with the above organizers we can now define Ecoromics as: 
the study of the ecological perpetuation of humanoids.*' 

From an ecological point of view, the success of any form of social organ- 
ization depends on the extent to v;hfch there is a muTual advantace between 
the organized structure of society and the individuals in the society. Social 
systems are in a constant state of change, caused by cnanges in subsystems and 
the resulting changes in mutual advantage. 

Recording the nrinciples course, Evan made recor.mcndat ions a^out the 
course which could be introduced at the time that th^ school adorts tne cuartor 
system, fie suggesied a first quarter f ntroduc^ory course procedina t^ie [A rjno 
IF] sequence to m^ke students conscious of the large ;cope of ecorDfnics. Thf; 
course should t>e student oriented, it should provide an overview ^'hici Is 
mmediciiciv useful to stuoejnts and at the sa'ne time build In then an aDprecia- 
tion of tho flisciplino. Students should see the aoo icabllity of the economics 
frame of refpr:ince to life in ^^noral and to sociai rr*obl:^ms of tne present and 
futures-crowded cities, autonoation, oooulation, adf^stment to leisure. 
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The course should get students to look at the future, to plan for it and 
to fiein e knowiedqe base of organizers which will be useful in it. This means 
getting down to the underlying logic of economics. V.'e should be Training people 
to acquire skills to solve the problems of the future — to maximize hu-^.an satis- 
faction. Already, and even more so in the future, we need problern solvers, not 
rote learners. We should be training) systems designers, social syste^.s design- 
ers. Econorrists are better equipoed to nrove into this field than otner social 
sclentiets because we already have the organizers which can be adapted anc 
expanded to do systems analyr.i . Thus, the course snouid give the big picture 
of economic planning and then should get students involved in learnin} ho^.'. 
Hopefully, such a course would interest bright students in becornina econonists. 

The Second Semester 

The second semester saw the seminar members settle dov/n to completing a 
fairly compl^^ehensi ve study of the principles course • V/e spent a few weeks at 
the beginning of the semester hearing progress reports and trying tc develop 
a lA-IB course organisation which would satisfy the group. This latter project 
failed and the seminar members turned to work on their own projects. Shirley 
Kress joined us as an added staff member to help supervise student research and 
writing. V/e met once a week as a group to discuss any problems encountered by 
a member of the group, but regular dresses were not held until the last three 
weeks of class when seminar members orcsented their ■'inal papers to the seminar. 
The final assignment was a short pODcr roconmendinn ':hange5 in the principles 
course. 
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A SURVEY OF FACULTY ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 
RELATED TO TEACHING THE "PRINCIPLES" COURSE 
AT SA;i JOSE STATE COLLEGE 



By 

John Ammon 
Jai Shin 
Vincent Wright 

I INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this study is to analyze the opinions and attitudes of 
San Jose State Col lege economics professors on the subject matter and 
course organization of economic principles courses at San .'ose State 
College. This study was originally undertaken because we felt that both 
faculty members and students are dissatisfied with the current organiza- 
tion of these courses, Vi'e developed ?in interview schedule and a separate 
questionnaire around a series of questions designed to identify the major 
problems and possible ways of improving the effectiveness of the lA and 
IB courses. 

The results of this study should assist ECON 196 curriculum classes 
in the development of a new economic principles course, which will be 
more directly related to real economic issues and will thereby be more 
challenging and interesting to both students and faculty members. 

We would like to express our appreciation to those faculty members 
who helped to make this report possible. 
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1 1 PROCEDURES 

We Interviewed seventeen of tho nineteen professors who teach economics 
lA and IB. 



1. 


K. 


Blackerby 


9. 


T. 


Mi ngs 


2. 


0. 


Broy 1 es 


10. 




O'Connor 


3. 


D. 


Garnel 


II. 


J. 


Roche 


4. 


E. 


1 nwood 


12. 


M. 


Primack 


5. 


. C. 


Gal lagher 


13. 


M. 


Snowbarger 


6. 


S. 


Kress 


14. 


A. 


Sol genlck 


7. 


W. 


Johnson 


15. 


S. 


Stoner 


8. 


M. 


Lee 


16. 


S. 


Van Atta 



17. s* WJgqins 

We asked each of these professors the same questions and then class!-- 
tied their answers on the basis of majority and minority opinions. These 
questions were as fol lows: 

1. Do you think the present subject matter of the princioies cour.,es 
are well structured to teach? If not, please explain why. 

2. Do you favor redesigning the economic principles course? If so, 
how? 

3. Do you think the economic theory presented In the course is rele- 
vant? 

4. Can you tell us why economics is not attractive to college students? 

5. What do you think students should learn from an econoTiics principles 
course? 

6. Which textbook is most suitable for an economics I A and 13 course? 

7. What other assinnrients besides text reading do you give? Do you give 
any outside writing assianments to students? 

8. Should we have different types of courses for different types of 
students? (i.e. major and non^a.jor) 

9. How do you feel about pronraTned instruction? Have you had any 
experience with programmed instruction? 

O 



10, What IS your view concerning exams and grades? What tyoes of 
exams do you give? (i.e. true-false, multiple choice, etc.) 
How often do you give these exams? Why do you give these exams? 

11. May we have an outline of your course, mid-terms you present to 
your class and a copy of your fi rid I exams? 

The interviews themselves ran from thirty minutes to one and cne-half 
hours in length, with the exception of two professors. The interviews of 
these two professors were interrupted because they had to give lectures. 
This, along with other problems (specifically the oroblem of scheduling 
Interviews) presented a certain amount of difficulty which had to be worked 
out by the three Interviewers. In reference to the first problem, the solu- 
tion was found by conMnuing the interview of the professor at a later date. 

The Interviews were conducted by John Ammon, Jal Shin and Viacent Wright. 
In some cases, all three of us interviewed a professor; in other cases only 
one or two of us conducted the interview. We recorded the professors responses 
by taking notes as accurately as possible. Following the interview, we compared 
notes to check each other's accuracy. We then listed each professor's main " 
points. 

The summary of these interviews revealed the need for more information 
and we follov/ed up the interviews with a questionnaire which each professor 
In the department was asked to complete. (See Section V for a cooy of that 
questionnaire.) The purpose of this set of questions was to get complete 
Information on some questions and to probe some of the previous resDonses of 
professors in greater detail. Results of the Questionnaires were comoared 
with the earlier interview responses. Some of the answers contained in the 
questionnaires conflicted with the replies of the interviews. 

The remainder of the report is organized in the following way. The next 
two sections summarize the interviews, namely, the first six questions and 
question ten. Responses to the other questions are not given because most 
faculty members did not ansv/er them. The primary reason for this was the 
limitation of time. The final three sections summarize the responses to ques- 
tions contained in the questionnaire and compare the interview and question- 
naire responses. 
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Ill SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS FROM THE INTERVIEWS 



Our analysis of the responses by economics professors when questioned 
about the organization of economic principles courses as they are generally 
taught today revealed basic trends of thought which should prove useful In 
the design and development of a new economic principles course. 

Five important ideas tended to manifest themselves repeatedly and a 
brief summary of each is presented below. 

1. We found that most of the professors interviewed emphatically 
stressed the idea of the need to improve economic principles courses. 
However, at the same time, we found them unable to give us complete answers 
about how to organize a .new course. Many of these professors reported 
experimenting by simply rearranging the material. That is, each professor 
tends to introduce that material which he feels Is important and deempha- 
sizes the material which he feels less important; in addition^ they tend to 
alternate the order in which they introduce that material from one semester 
to the next. 

We must emphasize that we founr! only two out of seventeen professors 
who expressed the idea of developing "neutral scientific models" which would 
enable the students to analyze any economic system and draw his own conclu- 
sions. What we did find was the tendency, whether conscious or unconscious, 
of the professors to guide his or her students according to a certain econo- 
mic ideology along a certain path of analysis. This is tantamount to indoc- 
trinating the students either along bourgeoisie (neoclassical) lines of 
thinking^ or revolutionary (Marxist) lines of thinking, primarily the former* 

2. V/e discovered prevailing lines of thought on how the economic 
principles course should be presented to the students. We found that most 
professors teach the course as a technical introduction to economic analysis. 
This approach involves the presentation of mathematical economic theory. The 
students of Dr. Wiggins* !96 class feel that perhaps this is one of the major 
problems of economics as it is taught today. Many professors also expressed 
thi? opinion. We have found all too often that students feel economics is 
too mathematical, too technical. The result is that the student is at a loss 
to explain how economics relates to reality. 

The second method of presentation is the i nsri tut rona 1 approach. The 
institutional approach involves a study of corporation and government roles 
in our society and the economic effect of these two factors on different 
segment'- of cur society as well as other societies. We found that a majority 
of professors favor the iniccration of nore Institutional ism into the lA and 
!B economic orinciple covjrsos. Our experience is that students favor this 
approach over the technical anoroach because they can relate the subject 
matter of economics to the rral world. This approach permits an analysis of 
issues and problems and hence seems relevant from the student's point of view. 
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3, Fifty per cent of the economics faculty feel changes In course 
organization and/or emphasis are not as important as changes in teaching 
techniques. One professor stated, "Teaching techniques are at fault." 
This professor sat J, "Very few principles teacher."^ are good teachers" and, 
"They don't know Ik)w to get (their) material across," We were amazed that 
eight of the economics professors interviewed expressed this opinion about 
their fellow colleagues,' 

We also discovered that only four economics professors have had exper- 
ience in the use of programmed instruction material. Perhaps a further 
analysis of this method of teaching by the economics faculty will offer some 
solution to the problem of developing new teaching techniques. 

4, Most of the prcfes^^ors interviewed expressed the opinion that econ- 
omics Is not attractive to cbl I ege. students. Two explanations were offered 
for this student attitude: i\) Economics is technical and mathematical in 
character. The students are required to think in highly analytical terms. 
Thus, the subject matter is. very difficult to comprehend, with the result 
that the majority of students taking I A and IB courses find it too complex. 
(2) The second explanation stressed that, "The student who continues in 
economics must face the realization that a B.A. Degree in economics will be 
of little help in finding a job." 

5, Our fifth major conclusion is that all economics professors agrep.d 
that the course should prepare students to apply the tools of economics in 
effectively analyzing the causes and effects of current social problems and 
issues and to develop possible alternative solutions for such problems. 
However, faculty members generally agreed that the traditional principles 
courses do not teach this. 



Perhaps a practical solution to this problem lies in training economics 
professors in formal educational methods. 

On the other hand, many professors argued, possibly in defense of thier 
own position, that the qual ity of students entering economics is not up to par 



IV INTERVIEW RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON THE CONTENT AND VALUE 

OF PRINCIPLES COURSES 



The opinions expressed by faculty members' varied widely, reflecting 
independent courses of action by each professor within tne department. 
The questions presented to the professors and the answers to these ques- 
tions are summarized below. 

Summary of Responses to Questions I and 2 

\. Do you think the present subject matter of tne economic principles 
course is well structured to teach? if not, please explain why. 

2. Do you favor redesigning the economic principles course? If so, 
how? 

We combined the answers to these two questions because they refer to 
ihj same general subject and, thus, are related and because professors 
often answered both questions in response to the first one. 

Majority Opinion . Eleven out of seventeen or 65% of the respondents 
shared the opinion that economics principles courses are not well structured. 
These instructors think there I'^ an urgent need for improvement. The summary 
below der.cribes the faculty members' analyses of the problems involved and 
suggestions for improvement end revision. 

Nine o the eleven professors felt that there should be more integration 
of institutional analysis (role of corporations, government, etc.) into the 
I A and IB courses. Here are some of the comments: 

— "Most American economics textbooks teach that there immut* 
able principles which persist through time. Hence, economics is 
taught in the form of the capitalist system. This is wrong. 
There is nothing wrong with teaching the principles of capital-- 
ism, but rather we should try to introduce the student to all 
economic systems,", . . ''The capitalist economic system is treated 
as if it came out of nowhere.*', . .*'V/e should ask, how was it that 
it came about and why.*' He elaborated on this question by saying 
that the courses today, "inadequately describe how the system 
works. . . they do not know where the sources of power are. . . they 
do not deal with the main classes in society and how output is dis- 
tributed." As a conseauence, economics fails to, ''deal with the 
problems and issues. Econc'^'ics should deal with racism, poverty 
and the causes of poverty. It also should deal with imperial i sr. " 

— v;ould structure the introduction of economic theory from the 
institutional point of vievv, i.e. according to w^-^^at is go inn cn in 
society,'*. . , "Traditional theory is in cheos because the theory 
does not analyze institutional factors such as government roles and 
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the behavior of large corporations. Traditional economics does 
not handle the theory of poverty, which might be the most impor- 
tant contemporary question,^' 

— "I prefer more institutional analysis. Restricting yourself 
.**o nDodel building does not interest the student/' 

Two out of eleven professors opposed integrating institutional study 
with economic theory. They prefer a technical rather than an institutional 
approach. 

— "I woul d. mi n imi ze the factual and institutional atructure. I 
would minimize national income accounting and leave out discuss- 
ions of labor unions," 

— "There is a lot to be said for the studying of the function- 
ing of various institutional factors. PeoDle want to know what 
is going on now. This is wrong." 

— "Before you treat economics as a social science, you should 
know the tools of cnalysis.'^ 

Min ority Opinio n. Three professors felt that nothing was wrong with 
the structured material of an economics principles course. However, eight 
out of seventeen or 475^ of the professors interviewed expressed the opin- 
ion that the method of presentation is the key problem. 

One professor felt that the reason for faulty teaching techniques here 
at San Jose State is because, 

— "Those who teach I A feel that it is beneath them". . ."because 
this is the prevailing attitude in the graduate schools attended 
by the faculty, and because professors want to talk on the level 
of their peers." This professor suggested that the above oro- 
blem might be corrected by offering, "soTie kind of reward to the 
principles course intrucf*ors and smaller classes." 

Although the students in Dr. Wiggins^ class feel that most professors 
who teach economics have a difficult time getting their subject matter 
across, possibly because of lack of formal training in educational methods, 
many professors argued that the quality of the stucr-ents in the ecoromics 
courses creates the problem. Many feel that students should have some 
type of economics background before they enter a I A or IB economic princi- 
ples course. One comment in reference, to this arcu^ent was, 

— "the real problem is to get qualified students who will partici- 
pate and who will compete," 
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One other comment was, 

—students are not autonomous thinkers, . . they have brains, 
but do not use them." 

Important Supplementary Opinions * One professor stated, 
— ^'bus i ness is the basis of our culture, and since it is busi- 
ness that produces the wealth, econom'ics should be presented 
within the realm of the business field." 
However, two professors disagreed with this view and one stated, 
• — "economics should not be taught as a part of the business 
field." 

These two professors felt that too much emphasis is placed on using econo- 
mic analysis to help businesses make more profit and not enough emohasis is 
placed on studying man's social relationships. 

The responses to these tv/o questions reveal that all professors present 
economics lA or IB according to their own interests and ideals. One professor 
expressed this by saying, 

— "the course should be organized according to the dictates of the 

professor." 

The result is that some professors use an historical dpproach, some a compara- 
tive systems approach, some a cultural or social aoproach. N'ost teach a 
theoretical or mathematical principles course along traditional lines, Almost 
all professors eventually concentrate on teaching the principles of economics 
theory as they interpret these principles. 

Summary of Responses to Question 3 

Do you think the present economic theory presented in these courses 
is relevant? 

Seventeen or 100^ of the professors inte^^v ieweO expressed the opinion that 
economic theory is relevant in the sense that it is, ^WnternaMy consistent." 
(i.e. economic models are logical descriptions of markets or of a particular 
system.) Five of these professors agreed with this statement, 

— "the pure competitive theory can be utilized as a criteria for 
measur i ng actua I economi c performance." 
One professor's corrments were, 

— "I teach the perfectly compotitive model so as to enable students 
to understand the imoerfect model. Pure corrpetition dees not exist, 
but I discuss it tn order to compare it with what does exist, 
imperfect comro^ition." 
Another professor said, 

— "Relevancy exists. . . in so far as pure theory is used. , . as a 
means to measure relative oerformance of real markets." 

All professors stressed the idea that although the theory is relevant in 
the sense of beinq in+ernal ly consistent, too nuch emohasis is olaced on pure 
competition and not enough time is spent on ol ipoDoly and monopoly. The 
theory, purely competitive, for the most part, doesn't describe reality. 



From another point of view, one professor stated, 

— "there is too much emphasis on the technical analysis of capi- 
talism and not enough emphasis on the cultural analysis of 
capital i sm J' 

Another professor felt that, 
— "the theory is supposed to reflect reality, but it is unrecog- 
nizable. • • ever^^thing is controversial. . . how can you prove 
everything!" 
He a I so sa i d, 

— "economics is for problem solving. . . if you don't get into 
social problems, what good is iti" 

One professor remarked, 

— "the students should gain some concept and understanding of 
the nature of our society. Traditional courses don't teach 
this. Economics should be probi em oriented ." 

Another professor commented-, 

— "economics should deal with theory but the theory should be 
utilized to explain how the system works. . . it should deal 
with the problems and issues. . . then we should deal with . *. 
policy, (i.e., how to solve these problems.)" 

One professor thought, 

— "More attention should be paid to oligopoly. Students should 
see the real ity of imp^^rfect competition." 

Summary of Responses to Question 4 

Can you tell us why economics is not attractive to college students? 

Major? ty Op in ion . Ten out of seventeen or 60% of the professors inter- 
viewed explained student attitudes as a response to the highly technical 
and mathematical character of economics as presently practiced and taught. 
The students are not geared toward or capable of thinking in such highly ana- 
lytic terms. Consequently, the student feels that the theory is highly 
abstract and of no relevance. Hence, the subject matter is very difficult to 
compre^end, with the result that the majority of students taking a lA or IB 
course fail to continue in economics. 

These comrients are typical: 

— "economics is too technical. . . it is too abstract. . . some majors 
don't have the ability to stand the rigors of the course," 

— "People come into this field with a social science interest, but 
soon find that economics consists of mathematics for which they are 
not prepared." 

— "Economics is too difficult. . , it is hard for students to think 
analytically, . , students don't stay long enough to understand the 
relcvcjnce of the theory." 
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— "Economics is too difficult because of the erriohasis on 
mathematics and statistics. . . why, even 60^ of the pro-- 
fessors can not read the professional journals of their 
discfpl Ine." 

Minority Op In ion . Seven out of seventeen or 40? of the professors 
fntervi'ewedTelt that economics principles course is not too technical and 
mathematical for most students' interests and abilities. Five out of seven- 
teen or 30^ suggested that a partial solution to the claim that the course is 
too technical might be found in offering a two-course system. The principles 
course could then be designed and of f ered to fit the particuiar needs of both 
majors and nonmajors. One professor stated, • ' 

— "there should probably be a two-track system in the princi- 
ples course. . . one for majors and one for nonmajors. An 
alternative would be to let majors go straight to th.e inter- 
mediate theory courses." 

Important Supplementary O pinions . Nine out of seventeen professors or 
53^ felt that an economics lA or IB course is usually a cram course, an 
attempt to teach the whole of economics in one year. This is ridiculous and 
obviously discourages the students. The following comments reflect this point 
of view: 

— "the whole of economics is taught in one year." 

— "I would like to explore more outside reading material, but 
there is not enough time to become involved in this type of 
reading. . . we just have too much to cover or at least, we 
try to cover too much.'^ 

— "We need more time spent on theory, time for preparation. . . 
there is too much theory and not enough time is spent cn 
p rob! ems." 

— "The material i n Samue I son^ s book is too difficult to cover in 
a one-year course." 

— "This time problem might be alleviated by giving students a 
proper introduction to theory through procrarmed instruction." 

He suggested that Bingham's programmed introduction to economic theory should 

be used because, 

— "it is easily understood by students." 

He also suciqested that, 

— "most classroom work accompanying programmed instruction shoufd 
possibly follow an institutional approach rather than a technical 
approach. " 

One response to question four was, 

— "it takes an effort to learn concepts. . . too fpuch omohasis is 
placed on everytlii nq else. . . nobody gives a damn about the 
students^ reasoning. . ^ we are the victims of confor.'^i ty , , . the 
people who are capable of thinking usually get sick of this and 
become revolutionaries." 
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One professor expressed the viewpoint that, 

— "the student who continues in economics must face the reali- 
zation that a B.A. Degree in economics will be of Ifttle help 
in finding a job as an economist." 
The student must earn a Master's Degree before he can find any suitable 
employment and even then, the pay scale for the expended education effort 
Involved is more than likely to be mediocre as compared to that of an 
engineer, scientist, mathematician, etc. 

Summary of Responses to Question 5 

What do you think students should learn from an economics principles 
course? 

One hundred per cent of the professors interviewed expressed the view 
that students should be able to apply the tools of economics in effectively 
analyzing the causes and effects of current social problerns and issues, and 
be able to develop possible alternative solutions for such problems. Alt 
of f|iis should give the student a better insight into the nature of the 
society in which he lives and enable him to formulate and demand effective 
policy, in solving these problems. Faculty members generally agreed that 
tradifs-onal economics principles courses do not accomplish this goal. It 
is not 0:3 s problem oriented as it should be. 

\ 

HereN^is a sampling of faculty comments: 

— "sf^Jdents should be able tj think about economic problems in a 
rational manner. . . incorporating certain economic tools to 
accompf^lsh this." 

\ 

— "Studen'ts should gain a comprehensive understanding of the econo- 
mic issuesXof our time. . . an understanding of the tools assists 
in the anar>^sis of these issues." 

\ 

— "Students si^ould be able to understand monetary and fiscal policy 
in order to be\able to read and understand the economifc impltea- 
tions of news s^tories about economic policy." 

\ 

— "Students shouli:;! De able to grasp the handle on how the economy 
onorntes, the factWs which govern this society, and the role that 
. . . /nment p I ays . " \ 

\ 

— "The students shoultl develop a concept and understanding of the 
nature of this society\ Traditional courses don't teach this. 
Economics should be problem oriented." 



Summary of responses to Question 6 

Which textbook is most suitable for an economics I A and IS course? 
Would you recommend any particular book for either course? 

Thirteen of the seventeen professors interviewed indicated that the 
required textbooks adequately present the desired material. 



But one professor criticized textbooks as, 

— "a complete waste of time* . • none of them relate facts with 
specific contextual problems. . . the subject materials must not 
just be theory and models. . . it must provide a context for 
students to work in." 

Another professor remarked, 

— "Samuel son's text is too rigorous for the introductory course 
. • . much of this material should be presented in appendix 
form rather than in the body of the text. . . this book is good 
for upper division students or premajors." 

But another stated that, 

— "Samuel son is not too bad*" 

It is Interesting to note that fifteen of the seventeen professors do 
require additional paperbacks for the course. 



Summary of responses to question 10 

What Is your view concerning exams and grades? What types of exams 
do you give?, (i.e, true-false, multiple choice, etc.) How often do 
you give these exams? Why do you give these exams?- 

Thirteen out of seventeen professors feel that most exams merely test 
the student's ability to memorize and not his ability to solve problems. 
Consequently, almost every professor we interviewed is striving to develop 
examinations which will test the student's ability to apply the tools of 
economics to problem solving. The results thus far have been disappointing 
in many cases, however. 

One view was, 

— "exams don^t test anything but the abilities of the student to 
memorize. . . students are not in col lege to learn. . . this is 
because there is no common bond among the members of this society 
. . . everyone is out to make profits* . . life in the United 
States is meaningless," 

One professor suggested the idea of frequent tests. He thought there 
should be, 

— "regular and frequent pressure on the student so his studv time 
is used efficiently." This would, ^'provide instantaneous feed- 
back to the student." 
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V THE FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 



Analysis of the recorded results of our Interviews with the principles 
course faculty revealed the need for additional information. Accordingly, 
we design(2d a questionnaire which was sent to each economics professor. 
Fifteen of twenty professors who received the questionnaire replied, but 
five either failed To answer or weri unable to answer certain quesilons. All 
respondents, however, answered most of the questions, A copy of the questlon- 
nai re fol lows. 
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ECON 196 
Mrs, Wiggins 
Fal I, 1967 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE INSTRUCTION OF THE PRfNClPLES OF 
ECONOMICS COURSE AT SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 

This questionnaire is a follow-up to the recent interviews we conducted 
with faculty members in the Economics Deportment. V/e are now trying -to fill 
In tne details of current teaching practices in the department and we would 
appreciate your cooperation in completing thi^ questionnaire. 

Please use the enclosed campus m.il envelope to return the completed 

questionnaire to the Economics Education Center, Try to return the completed 

form by Friday^ January 5 > To help us keep track of responses, please put 
your name In the^^ space provided below. 

Thank you in advance for your help. The information you have already 
provided us, as well as this completed questionnaire, will be kept in strict 
confidence. However^ we will summarize all of this information in a report 
to the department which should be available by the beginning of the spring 
semester. 

John Ammon 
Jai Shin 
Vincent Wright 



Date Name 

TEACHING MATERIALS 

I . Reouired Textbooks 

List the titles and authors of the reouire d textbooks you are using thii. 
semester for ECON lA/IR, (Circle which courses you are currently teaching- 
If you are teaching both courses, pledbe complete a form for both course 

Author Title 

1 . p a p e r b a c k / h a r d b r^r^ ^ 

(ci rcle one) 

2. paperback/ha rdbr!C^- 

(ci rcle one) 

3. ^ paperback/ha rdbi c^ 

(circle one) 

4 • p ape rba c k/ h n r d bnr^^;^ 

(ci rcle one) 
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2, Supplementary Reading Assignments 

Authors or Editors Title 

1 . paperback/hardback 

(circle one) 

2. paperback/hardback 

. ~ ^ (circle one) 

3. ^ paperback/ hardback 

(circle one) 

4 . paperback/ hardback 



3. Workbooks 



4 . Programmed I nstruct t on 



required/optional 
(ci rcle one) 



requi red/optional 
(circle one) 



EXAMINATIONS 

5. Please describe the examinations (midtems and fina!s) you are using this 
semester. 

Number of midterms - per semester 



Check the type of examination questio n s used : 

true-false essay (in class, closed book) 

multiple choice essay (in ciass, open book) 

short answer lake home 



combination of above (in the space provided above afso 

indicate the per cent of your exa-ns 
which are usual !y made up of that 
type of question) 

6. Please describe other quizzes or assignments used for grading students: 
Number of quizzes ~ per semester 
Describe type of questions: 

Number of wrirtcn assignments - Per senester 
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7. Check what purposes these examinations, quizzes, and written assignments 
serve. 

grad i ng 

to make sure students complete reading 



to make sure students are able to work out assigned problems 
or theoretical questions 

as a learning device 



other (specify) 

GRADING 

8. Please check the following statements which describe accurately your 
current grading system in ECON I A/ IB. 

I grade on a curve. 

Except for unusual classes, I give a certain number of D's and F's. 

If students obtain specified levels of oerformance, they earn a 

given grade, regardless of a class curve. 

! grade strictly on the basis of test performance. 

9. If not already described on your green sheet, describe briefly the nethod 
you use in arriving at the final course grade. (Describe relative weight 
of final versus other grades. Are grades earned later in the semester 
weighted more heavily than grades earned at the beginning of the senester?) 
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10. Check tho following statements which accurately describe your current 
opinion about what role grades should play In ECON lA/lB* 

Grades are necessary to evslurjte student performance 

Grades are a necessary motivation for students 

Grades should be downgraded in importance, perhaps to a pass or 
a fai I system 

Grades should be used as a reward or punishment 

Frequent grading during thf? semester is necessary to inform students 
"of their knowledge of subject material 

PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

11, List the characteristics of programined Instruction which differentiate 
it from instruction centered around lectures, text reading and the use 
of workbook or other problems. 

a. 

b. 



c. 

d. 

12. List the advantages and disadvantages of programmed instruction 
Advantaqes Disadvantages 



' ^Q^^^ " _ P _ t . favor usinq proqrammcd instruction as a required/optional 
(circle one) ^ ^ — ^ ^ 

assignment for ECON lA/IB. 
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CHANGES iN THE ECON I A/ IB SEQUENCE 



The Interviews revealed your interest in improving the principles courses and 
some interest inq suggestions for change. We would like to get your reactions' 
to some frequently voiced objections and analyses of "problems In teaching 
these introductory courses. For each of the following criticisms, state 
whether you agree, disagree or are undecided about the truth of the statement. 
Please comment on these statements. 



ag ree/disagree/ 
no comment 



Students are inadequately .prepared. 



2 . ag ree/ d i sag ree/ 
no comment 



The course is ioo technical and, perhaps, too mathe- 
matical for most students' interests and abilities. 



4. 



ag ree/disagree/ 
no comment 



ag ree/disagree/ 
no comment 



There is too much emphasis on theory which is inade- 
quately related to what we know about the institu- 
tional characteristics of the United States economy. 

There is too much emphasis on theory in the sense 
that students spend most of their time learning it 
and do not spend enough time learning how it applies 
or how to apply it to important policy questions. 



5, agrec/di sagree/ 
no comment 



There is too much emphasis on the technical analysis of 
capital ism. 



agree/disagree/ 
no comment 



There is no study of the evolution and long-run 
development of American Capitalism and the relations 
between the United States and other economies. 



ag ree/disagree/ 
no comment 



Changes in course organization and/or emphasis are 
not as important aS changes in teaching techniques. 
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VI SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO THE FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 



This section contains a summary of the individual responses to the 
faculty questionnaire. Some of these responses conflict with the 
responses we recorded for those individual faculty members during the 
Interviews. This would seem to indicate a certain amount of indecision 
among the economics faculty about what should const i tute* the subject 
matter^ methodological approach, and course organization of Economics lA 
and I B sequence. 

Required Textbooks 

Tables I and 2 list the required texts used in lA and IB classes dur- 
ing the fall semester, 1967. (Note faculty reliance on Samuelson and fre-^ 
quent use of paperbacks,) 

Table I 

Textbooks Used in ECON lA, Fall, 1967 





Title 


Number of Prof. 
Us i nn Rook 


Hardback or 

Pan p rh k 


Samuelson, P. A. 


Economics: An Intro- 
ductory Analysis 


9 


hardback 


Mc Connel 1 , C.R. 


Economics : Princip les. 
Problems and Policies 


3 


tt 


Keiser 


Economics: Analysis: 
and Pol icy 


2 


ti 


Stone r 


Economics 


1 


n 


Schuitz, C.L. 


Nationa 1 1 ncome 
Analysis 


3 


paperback 


Hei 1 broner, R.L. 


Understandi ng of 
Macro-Economics 


3 


ti 


Wiggins & 
Sperl ing 


ECON 12 


2 


II 


Koiko 


V/ealth and Power in 
America 


3 


fi 


Samue 1 son, 
Coleman, & 
Skimore 


Readings in 
Economics 


3 


ti 


Galbraith, J .K. 


Af f 1 uent Society 


1 


M 


Friedman, M. 


Capitalism and Freedom 


1 


tl 


Snider 


Economic Myths and 
Real i ty 


1 


It 


U.S. Government 
Printing Office 


Economic Report of The 
President. 1967 


3 


11 
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Table 2 

Textbooks Used In ECON iS, Fall, (967 



Author 


Title 


Niumhpr nf Prnf 

Us i rig Book 


1 la 1 U UClv^ rv KJ I 

Paperback 


Samuei son 


Econcm i cs , An 1 ntro* 
duct ion 


.3 


hardback 


Samuel son, 
Coleman, and 
Skimore 


Readinqs in Economics 


2 


paperback 


Mc Connel 1 


Economi cs , Pr i nc i p 1 es , 
Problems and Policy 




hardback 


Watson 


Price Theory in 
Action 




paperback 


Ward 


The R5ch Nations and 
Poor Notions 




if 


Koiko 


Wealth snd Power in 
America 




11 


Hei Ibroner 


Limits of A-Tierlcan 
Cap ital ism 


1 


ft 


Ral 1 lett and 
Daulson 


Introduction to Micro- 
Economics 




.« 


Myrdal 


Rich Land and Poor Land 




Tl 


Al ten 


Essential Mathematics for 
Price Theory 




ff 


Domhof f 


Who Rules America 




tf 


U.S. Government 
Printing Office 


Economic Report of The 
Pres ident, (967 ' 




11 
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Supplementary Materials 



Only two of the fifteen professors who replied said that they 
assigned supplementary reading. These reading materials are indi- 
cated in Table 3. However, ten professors listed paperbacks as 
required reading, indicating a general desire for outside reading 
as a supplement to the text. , . 

Three of 1he fifteen professors who returned questionnaires, 
said they used a workbook, and five reported using prograrmied instruc- 
tion. These are listed in Tables 4 and 5. 



Table 3 

Supplementary Reading Assignments, Fall, 1967 



Authors or Editors 


Title 


Paperback or 
Hardback 


Watson, D.S. 


Price Theory in Action 


paperback 


He i 1 broner, R. 


The Making of a Economic Society 


ti 


Wal 1 Street Journal 


da? ly articles 


newspaper 


Schultze, C. 


National Income Analysis 


paperback 



Table 4 

Workbook Used in Economics lA-lB Course, Fall, 1967 



Author 


Title Number of Professors 


Robinson 


Study Guide to Accompany 

Samuel son 2 


Bi ngham 


Workbook to Accompany Mc Connel 1 1 


Opt 1 ona 1 Prog rammed 


Table 5 

Instruction Material Assigned, Fall, 1967 


Author 


Title Number of Professors 


Attiyeh 

Mc Connel 1 

Wiggins and 
Spert ing 


Macroeconomics: A Programmed 2 
Rook 

Economics: A Pronrammed 1 
Approach 

ECON 12 2* 



. * Thnse two professors .^Iso assigned Attiyeh, A Pr ogram Book: Macroeconomics . 



Examinations 



Professors were requested to indicate the number of mid-terms 
given their students during the fall semester of 1967. A summary of 
their responses is presented in Table 6. 

One professor gave 13 mid-terms. He reported that in his judg- 
ment the application of constant pressure on students forced the effi- 
cient use of their time. Further, he commented that this technique pro^ 
vided constant feedback to students thus enabling them to better eval- 
uate their positions. Final examinations are. not counted in this summary. 



Table 6 

Number of I A Mid-term Examinations Each Professor 
Gave, Fal I , 1967 



Number 


of Midterms 


Number of Professors 


(per 


semester) 






13 


1 




4 


2 




3 


4 




2 


5 




1 


6 



One question asked faculty members to classify their examinations 
according to the predominant type of question asked and a summary of 
responses is presented in Table 7. Most professors gave either multi- 
ple choice or essay examinations. 



Table 7 

Types of Examinations in Economics I A-- IB, Fall, 1967 



Typo of 
Examinntion 


Number of Professors who 
Used This Type of Exam 


True-fa 1 se 


5 


Mu| tiple choice 


12 


Short answer 


5 


Combination of above 


6 


Essay (in class, closed book) 


12 


Essay (in class, open book) 


1 


Take home 


1 
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Quizzes and Written Assignments 



Tables 8 and 9 summarize the number of quizzes and written assign- 
ments each professor gaveo Most gave no quizzes and fourteen gave no 
written assignments. 

Table 8 

Number of Ouizzes and Written Assignments^ Fall, 67 



Number 


of Ou i zzes 




(per 


semester) 


Number of Professors 




5 


1 




3 


1 




4 


1 




2 


3 




1 


1 




0 


13 



Table 9 

Number of Written Assignments, Fall, 67 



Number of Written Assign. 




(per semester) 


Number of Professors 


4 


1 


3 


2 


2 


3 


0 


14 
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Current Grading Practices and Role of Grades \ 

\ 

"iables 10 and II show an enumeration of (S^^urrent grading practices 
by faculty members in the ECON lA-IB sequence, 

Table 10 



Grading Practices Employed by Econor^ic::. Prof>, Fall, 67 



Method of Grading Number of 


Professors 


1 grade on a curve. 


5 


Except for unusual classes, 1 give 
a certain number of O's and F's. 


I 


If students obtain specified levels of 
performance, they earn a given grade, 
regardless of a class curve. 


7 


1 grade strictly on the basis of test 
performance. 


7 



Table II 

Assigned Percentage Weight of Each Mid-term, Quiz 



and 


Final in Arriving at Final 


Course Grade, 


Fall, 67 




Mr dterm 
(weight %) 


Number of 
Professors 


pu i zzes 
(weiqht %) 


Number of 
Professors 


Fina 1 
(weiqht %) 


Number of 
Professors 


60% (2x50%) 


1 


20% 


1 


A0% 


4 


50% " 


3 






50% 


3 


40?! " 


1 






60% 


1 


55% " 


1 


55% 


1 


55% 


1 


30^ " 


1 


50% 


1 







Some of the professors did not give us specific data on this question, 
nor did their green sheets offer a clear description of their policies. 
However, some did coment as follows: 

— "Quality and quantity of class participation can raise or lower a 
grade (v/hen) near the border line." 

— "I don't punish students for not knowing something in the middle 
of the semester that they may know at the end, and, to a lesser 
degree, vice-vcrsa. I don't grade mechanical ly, but rather by 
intuition." 



**The number of tests and their relative weights are determined 
by the students themselvest This semester two classes voted 
for two mid-terms and a final, all to count equally. One other 
class voted for three mid-terms and a final, all to count equal lyt" 

Gradi nq 

Table 12 sets forth a summary of the responding professors* views con- 
cerning the role of grades in the principles course* Fourteen of the fif- 
teen professors felt grades were necessary to evaluate student performance. 
Ten of the fifteen professors also replied that frequent grading during the 
semester was necessary to inform students of their knowledge of subject 
material. Seven of the fifteen professors stated that grades were .necessary 
to motivate students • 

Table 12 

Professors Opinions Concern inq the Role that Grades 
Should Play in ECON lA-IB, Fall, 67 



Number of Professors 
who agree with 



Statement this statement 

Grades are necessary to evaluate student performance. 14 

Grades are a necessary motivation for students, 7 

Grades should be downgraded in importance, perhaps to 

3 pass or a fai I system, 4 

Grades should be used as a reward or punishment. 2 

Frequent gradinn during the semester is necessary to 
inform students of their knowledge of subject 

mater 1 al , 10 



Programmed I nstruct ion 

Table 13 contains an enumeration of professors' ooinions on programmed 
instruction, ."lost professors do not use programmed instruction as a method 
of teaching and eleven of the fifteen p'^ofessors who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire said they had not experienced the usage of programmed instruction. 
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Instructors were asked to comment in the advantages and disadvantages 
of programmed instruction. Under advantages they mentioned: 

— "Saves time." 

— '^May be helpful tor students in assisting' them to check their 
progress. " 

.._"lf assures thorough coverage of theory' for every student even 
though a lecture might be missedJ' 

— ^'Students can work at a pace which is comfortable for them," 

--"When all students have about the same comprehension of theory, 
It gives them the confidence necessary to inspire good class 
di scussion." 

— 'Mt is a good way to provide careful instruction and at the same 
time promote good practice habits among the students." 

They cited such disadvantages as these: 

— "It would be dividing the subject into too many small chunks." 

— "Rote learning^' 

— "May be tedious for the very good students who can get the 
material from the text and iectures," 

— "It can be repetitious and dull." 

— "It can not be used to teach everything." 

— "I am doubtful If programmed instruction could be adapted to 
economics," 

--"It's fragmentary with highly fallible items." 
— "Too much emphasis is placed on technical items." 
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Table 13 

Opinions of Professors on Programmed Instruction 
for Teaching Economics Theory, Fall, 67 



Comment 




Number of Professors 


Like It and presently use it. 




2 


Like it, but presently don't use 


it. 


1 


Do favor using it as an option, 
do not use it presently. 


but 


3 


Don't know about the programmed 
instruction and present^/ don't 
It. 


use 


1 1 



Changes in the ECON IA~IB sequence 

Analysis of responses to interviev/ questions revealed some opinions 
about the content of the basic course and some attitudes about the typical 
principles student that seemed to be widely held by professors. These 
generalizations were of considerable interest, so a questionnaire was pre- 
pared and circulated in order to determine with the best possible precision, 
the extent of faculty agreement with each of these positions. 

In this section we summarize these responses. Professors were asked 
{f they agreed or disagreed with seven statements, or had no 
comment. They were asked to write additional comments. Some of these 
comments are listed below after each statement.^ 



I. Students are inadequately 
prepared. 



AGREE 



NO COMMENT 
I , B, H, K, M 



I - 

G - 
A - 



A, D, G, C, E, ! 
N, 0 J, L 

— "Students are inadequately prepared for the traditional 
theoretical approach to Economics I A/ IB. This doesn't mean 
they are not prepared to learn economics.*' 

— "You must assist them when they enter the course. For a 
person to agree to this (question) is to deny his own v;ork." 

— "They need an institutional course first." 

— "V/e should give qualifying examinations first*" 



* Each letter represents an individual professor, thus, the pattern of tiis 
responses to the series of statements can be traced. 
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2. The course is too technical and, AGREE DISAGREE NO C0f4MENT 

perhaos, too mathematicat for n r M a r r r 
most student's Interests and y Jj' ' J' y 

abi I ities. ^' ^ ;/ ^' 

G - — "I agree.> the beqJnnInn course should be historical, 
institutional and cultural/' 



B - — "It easily can be, and good Instructors reduce the automatic 
peril response rather than embellish the manifestation of it.^' 

N - — "To.o technical in the sense of being abstract. The concepts 
are not rooted In historical fact." 

K - — '^There should probably be a two-track system In the principles 
course. . • one for pre-majors. An alternative would be to let 
majors go straight to the intermediate theory courses.'* 

3, There is too much emphasis on 
theory which is inadequately 
related to what we know about 
the institutional characteris 
tics of the U.S. Economy. 

K - — "Students should realize the free enterprise is not all 
competit i ve. " 

N "Pure competition has nothing to do with actual monopoly 

capital ism." 



AGREE DISAGREE NO COMMENT 

D, G, H, 8^ C, F, I, A, E 
J, K, N, L 

M, 0 



4* There is too much emphasis on AGREE DISAGREE NO COMMENT 

theory in the sense that stu- a n F r p r i pi 
dents spend most of their time J' j k 
learning it and do not spend ^' ^* 

enough time learning how it ' ' 

applies or how to apply it to 
important policy questions.. 

K — "In addition, I feel the application to policy problems pro- 
vides an incentive to the understanding of theory. I am not 
sure in fact which comes first." 



5. There is too much emphasis on AGREE DISAGREE NO COMMENT 

the analysis of capitalism. ^ orii/Annc 

b r , I , fs. A, b, u, t , 

L, M, N, 0 H, J 

B - — "The analysis is often misdirected or prejudged with the 
idea that, 'Capitalism is dead and it is only relevant to 
history . ' " 

K - —"I would disaqree that there is too much emphasis on the 
cultural analysis of capitalism." 
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VII A COMPARISON OF QUESTIONNAIRE AND INTERVIEW RESPONSES 



The Interviews results and the questionnaire responses did not seem to 
confim each other in every case, so we undertook the development of a tech- 
nique for comparison of these results. Table 14 shows a comparison of our 
characterization of each professors' response to the interview and to the 
questionnaire. This analysis revealed that -nany professors were undecided 
about what should constitute the focus of the principles course. Further, 
they could not agree on the teaching strategies to be employed. 

Table 14 

ATTITUCHS ABOUT COURSE ORIENTATION 
Comparison of Interview and Questionnaire Responses 



Each Letter 
Symbol i zes a 
Speci f ic Prof. 



I ntervi ew 



Quest ionnai re 



F 
A 

Q 
D 
L 
B 
K 
R 
S 
N 
P 
0 
I 

G 
T 
E 
H 
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I nstitutional 
I nstitutional 

Technical and I nstitutional 

Technical and Institutional 
Technical 

Technica I and I nstitutional 
Historical and Technical 
I nstitutional 

Historical and Institutional 
Institutional 

Techn ica I and I nst i tut i ona I 
Techn ica I 

l^i stc^ical and 1 nstitutional 

institutional 

Techn i cal 

Institutional and Technical 
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Technical 
Technical 
No Comment 
Institutional 
Techn ica I 
Technical 

Technical and Institutional 
No Comment 
No Ccmment 

Historical and Institutional 
No Comment 

Technical and Institutional 
Technical 

Historical and Institutional: 

i 

No Comment 
Techn I cal 

Institutional and Technical 



Three of the seventeen professors contradicted themselves when asked 
whether Economics lA-IB should emphasize the technical or the institutional 
approach. Six would not express their views in written form. These facts 
alone lead us to question the extent and quality of faculty efforts to 
correct the shortcomings of the basic course which they were so ready to 
describe to us in the interviews. In the last analysis, one of the main 
Impediments to improving Econ, lA-IB may wel I be the inertia of the 
economics faculty. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ECONOMICS I A FINAL EXAMINATIONS 



By 

James Pierce 
Rodney Auyang 
Robert Schaefer 



I INTRODUCTION 

This study of Economics lA final examinations was undertaken to 
determine the general performance required of students on completion 
of the one-semester course. . We originally intended to study both lA 
and IB final examinations, but due to difficulties encountered in 
obtaining copies of IB tests, we decided to restrict the study to the 
I A course. 

We received I A final examinations from twelve of the fifteen pro- 
fessors who have taught the course at San Jose State College within 
the past two semesters. Of the remaining three professors, one was 
not on campus during the spring semester and two did not have copies 
of their examinations available. However, from our personal knowledge 
of the testing habits of these three professors, we do not believe 
that any one of them tests in such a different manner as to significantly 
alter the results of the study. 

In the intere^st of objectivity, each professor is referred to in 
tho study by*a number, not necessarily corresponding to numbers used in 
other studies completed for the economics curriculum seminar. The 
examinations were analyzed with respect to subject matter and cognitive 
skill requirements. Each question on each test was individually rated 
by uniform procedures outlined in the text of this study. The numerical 
ratings for the several orofessors who submitted more than one of their 
lA final examinations are an average of the results on the individual 
tests. V/e hope the results will be valuable to the Economics Department 
faculty members in attempting to judge the extent to which they judge 
student performan^^ in accordance with the objectives of their courses. 

We would like to thank the professors who submitted tests for our* 
use and who assisted us in our interpretations. 
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1 1 SUBJECT AREA ANALYSIS 

PROCEDURE 

Each question on each of the lA final examinations submitted was 
classified into one or more of the subject area catagories listed below. 

1. Basic Concepts (other than specific economic concepts) 

2. History of Economic Thought and Systems 

3. Resource Scarcity and A! location 

4. Production Theory (specialization and returns to scale) 

5. Elementary Demand and Supply Analysis 

6. Money - (Quality and Value 

7. Money - Quantity Theory 

8. Forms of Competition (monopolistic competition, oligopoly, etc.) 

9. Consumption Function (MPS, MPC, Multiplier) 

10. Savings and Investment 

11. Circular Flow Model and General Equilibrium Analysis 

12. National Income Accounts (structure only) 

13. Government Restriction and Regulation 

14. Fi seal Pol icy 

15. Monetary Policy and Commercial Banking 

16. Economic Fluctuations (business cycles, price level) 

17. Business Organization and Finance 

18. Labor Economics 

19. I nternat icnal Economics ~ Trade Theory 

20. Economic Growth and Development 

21 . Economic Data 

22. Current Economic Literature 

23. Current Economic Problems (describe) 

24. Oi"her (describe) 



These subject aroas were constructed by establishing a separate 
category for any subject which recurred frequently durina analysis of 
several of the larper mul tioi e-choice type examinations. We then sub- 
jected all of the examinations to the resultinq list including a 
category 'Other (descr i be J ' The problems encountered with the cate- 
gories^ mostly that of. redundancy, were then eliminated as much as possi- 
ble by redefinition of the categories, and any subject which appeared 
often in the 'Other^ category was added to the original list. This pro- 
cedure was repeated until we encountered no difficulty in clearly fitting 
all questions into one or more subject area categories. 

For each of the examinations we used the foMowing procedure to 
determine the percentage of the test devoted to each subject area: 

A. Determine the point worth of each question as follows: 

1. tf it was stated on the examination or is a reasonable 
assumption that each of the questions on the examination 
is weighted equally in grading the test, then for our 
rating each question is worth one point, 

2. If it was stated on the examination that certain types of 
questions are each worth a certain number of points, then 
each question was weighted with the number of points stated 
on the examination. 

3. If it was stated on the examination that certain sections 
are worth certain percentage^Q^f pthe test, for our weight 
each question will be worth — rp— points where P is the 
staled percentage credit for the section in which the 
question is contained and N is the number of questions in 
that section, 

B. Determine the number of points to be awarded to each subject area 
category for each question as follows: 

1. If the question tests in only one of the subject area 
categories listed, that category was given the point worth 
of the question. 

2, If the question tests more than onn of the subject area 
categories listed, ea^h of the categories tested by the 
question was awarded points where P is the point worth 

of the question and N is the number of subject areas tested 
by the question. 

C. Derive the percentage of the test devoted to each subject area 
by dividing the total points given to each subject area by the 
total points contriined in the test, 
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V/e felt that an essay question which counted as a major part of the 
exemi nation and dealt with a few subject areas would alter the results of 
the ratlnp to such a depres as to distort the emphasis on the objective 
portion. In order to permit the analysis of objective sections apart from 
the essay sections, the procedure described above was applied to each test 
in totel, and where the test included both essay and objective questions, 
each portion was rated as if it were a separate test. 

results ' 

Table ! below surrmarizes the content analysis. It lists the top ten 
subject area categories used by the faculty ranked in the order of their 
percentace score on tne total test analysis for all the tests analyzed. 
The table also shows percent of objective questions and percent of essay 
questions devoted to each category. All other cateqorJes scored less than ' 
5.0% in all three areas. 



Table I 

Percentage of all Tests Devoted to the Top Ten Subject Areas 







% of Total 


% Objective 
Tests or Sections 


% Essay Tests 
or Sections 


Subject Area 


Tests Devoted 


Devoted to 


Devoted to 


Descript ion 


to Categories 


Category 


Category 




1 1 . 


Circular Flow Model & 










General Ecui 1 . Analysis 




18.3^ 


5. Ifo 


15. 


i-"onetary Pol i cy 4 










Corrimerc i a 1 Bank! no 


14.8 


15.2 


25.4 


14. 


Fi seal Pol icy 


10.2 


9.1 


21.1 


9. 


Consi^nipti cn Function 


5.8 


8.0 


1 .2 


23. 


Current Coon. ^'roDloms- 


5,8 


2.0 


• 9.9 


10. 


S a V i n a s a n a 1 n e :-; t r a n t 


5.5 


5.2 


3. 1 


16. 


Econoinic Fluctuations 










(■3usino55 Cvcl -->s-Prico L 


GvftI) 4.9 


4.9 


6.0 


4 . 


FY'O :-.;C t i cn fh; orv 


4.5 


3.2 


5.3 1 


2. 


History of coon. Thouqht 










I Sv5tr:ris 


4.3 


2.7 


5.3 


1/. 


NfitiDnai incor-ie Accts. 










(Structure Only) 


3.9 


4.5 


1.4 



Derived from o.oolete data in Appendix I 
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CONCLUS I ONS 

Approximately 70 percent of the final exao-ination erp.Dhasis was concen- 
trated in the areas described in the general ccyrse description given in 
the San Jose State College B u I leti n , \961 - 6c, The remaining 30 percent 
was divided fairly equally among many other general areas of Economics. 

Approximately 40 percent of the emphasis was concentrated in the areas 
of general equilibrium analysis, circular flow, monetary col icy and fiscal 
policy, areas v/hich require general knowledge of many other basic econorJc 
and non-economic concepts- 

These results show that the professors, in general, are requirino 
knowledge concentrated in the subject areas given as the course objectives 
and, in addition, require general knowledge in other areas of Econonics. 

III. COGNITIVE SKILL ANALYSIS 

PROCEDURE 

Each question on each of the lA final examinations submitted was 
placed in one of the cognitive skill areas listed below. 

LI Knowledge of Specifics 

1.3 Knowledge of Universal s and Abstractions 

2.0 Comprehension 

3.0 Appl ication 

4.0 Analysis 

5.0 Synthesis 

CO Eval uation 

This taxonomy of cognitive skills, including a much more detailed 
breakdown, ^as developed by Benjamin S. Bloom in the Taxonony of Educat i onal 
Objectives , Although 3loom*s taxonpmy breaks down each of the above cate^^ 
gories to indic^^te sub^areas of cognitive skills, we fdt that an attompr 
to use these sub-areas in our study would unnecessarily complicate the study 



"lA, Macroeconomics: Theory of the determination of the level of 
output. The behavior of prices; monetary theory and institutions. 
Government stabilization policies. Economic Growth," 
2 

Bloom, Benjamin S., Taxonomy of Educational Onjectives ; Handbook I, 
Cognitive Domain; Longmans, Green and Co., N.Y,, 1936. 
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and require a degree of interpretation inconsistent with our skills and 
time* We did break down the M ,0^ category into two sub-areas because the 
distinction between knowledge of specifics and of universals could be made with 
with little difficulty and we felt that this distinction miqht prove inter- 
esting in analyzinq test questions. 

For the benefit of those readers not familiar with Bloom^s taxoncpmy, 
the following explanations of the categories are taken from the book, 

1 .0 Knowledge- 
Knowledge, as defined here, involves the" recall of specifics and 

universals, the recall of methods and orocesses, or the recall of a 
pattern, structure or setting. For measurement purposes, the recall 
situation involves little more than bringing to mind the appropriate 
material. Although some alteration of the material may be required, this 
is a relatively minor part of the task; the knowledge objectives emphasize 

most the psychological processes bf remembering, 

\ 

1.1 Knowledge of Specifics- \ 

The recall of specific and iso\ab(e bits of information. 

1.3 Knowledge of Universals and Abs^rract ions in a Field- 
Knowledge of the major schemes and patterns by which phenomena and 
ideas are organized. These are the large structures, theories, and gener- 
alizations which dominate a subject field or which are quite generally used 
in studying phenomena or solving p rob I ems • 

2,0 Comprehension- 

This represents the lowest level of understanding. It refers to a 
type of understanding or apprehension such that the individual knows what 
is being communicated and can make use of the material or idea being 
communicated without necessarily relating it to other material or seeing 
its fullest implications, 

3,0 Add) i cation- 

The use of abstractions in Darticular and concrete situations. The 
abstractions may be in the form of rieneral ideas, rules of procedures, or 
gencrtilized methods. The abstractions nay also be technical principles, 
ideas, and theories which must be rernemberec and applied. 

4.0 Analysis- 

The breakdown of a communication into its constituent elements or p^rts 
such that the relative hierarchv of ideas is made clear and/or the relations 
betv/een the ideas expressed are made exolicit. Such analysis are intended 
to clarify the communication, to indicate how the communication is orqanizeci, 
and the way in which it manages to convey its effects, as well as its basis 
and arranoement. 



Ibid, panes 62-[87, For samnio cuestions In each area, see Appendix IM 



5,0 Synthesis- 

The putting together of elements and parts so as to form a whole. 
This involves the process of working with pieces, parts, elements, etc., 
and arranqinci and combining them in such a way as to constitute a pattern 
or structure not clearly there before. 

6.0 Evaluation- 

. Judgements about the value of material and methods for given purposes. 
Quantitative and qualitative judgements about the extent to which material 
and methods satisfy criteria. Use of a standard of appraisal. The criteria 
may be those determined by the student of th se which are given to him. 

In contrast to the subject area analysis which we found quite easy to' 
work with after arriving at the final list of categories, the co^'^itive 
skill analysis proved difficult and laden with problems of i nterp. etat i on. 
We would like to briefly describe the more important problems encountered- 
in or<Jer to give the reader a feel for the distinctions made in using the 
categories. Hopefully, this will answer the more obvious questions dealing 
with our methods of rating the questions. 

Objective questions (multiple choice and true-false) were fairly easy 
to rate. The only major problem arising in rating these questions was 
deciding whether the exact information had already been given in the class- 
room or text assignments. In this case, and assuming that the material is 
easy to remember, then the question simoly requires the student to reca!i 
information and therefore would have to be placed in a knowledge category. 
On the other hand, if an essential part of the information given or requested 
in the question vvas new to the student the question would involve a cognitive 
process more difficult than mere recall and most likely would belong in the 
comprehension category. For example, consider the following question: 

America is losing gold abroad. This means that the Fed must be 
cautious about: 

a. raising interest rates* 
lowering interest rates. 

c. raising the legal reserve requirements of the member banks. 

d. selling bonds through open market operations. 

e. none of the above. 

The above question would be a I . I question if the correct answer had been 
given in class; then the students- are being tested on their memory. On the 
other hand, if the answer had not been given in class, then th^ students 
would have to reason out the answer and the question should be rated as 2.0. 
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We attempted to be consistent by ruling that if there existed a larqe 
number of possible examples from which the professor chose a few to 
represent a situation, then the particular situation was probably new to 
the student and should be rated as 2.0. Another example is the question: 

Which of the following is not considered to be investment? 



a. 


the p i 1 i ng up of 


inventories on a grocer's shelf 


b. 


the purchase of 


100 shares of AT&T by a retired businessman 


c. 


the bui 1 di ng of 


a nursery school 


d. 


construction of 


a steel factory 


e. 


the purchase of 


a drill press by the Ajax Manufacturing Co, 


f . 


construction of 


a suburban housing project 



If the examples given comprised the major part of the possible examples 
in the given situation, then there existed a good possibility tha*^ the 
material could be easily memorized and the question should be rated as 
IJ or 1.2. 

In an other example in the area of mathematical problen solving, 
the possibility existed that the student might have memorized the correct 
answer if the exact problem had been given in class, e.g* the question: 

If the multiplier is 3, the marginal propensity to consume is equal to: 

(a) 1/3, (b) 3, (c) 2/3, (d) 1/2, (e) 30, 

We chose to ignore this possibility and assuined that in all cases the student 
was requ i red to remember a process or formula and apply it to the given data* 
The questions of this nature were rated as 3.0. 

Essay questions gave us the greatest difficulty, and to some extent 
the di f f i cii I ties are unresolved. The following statement from Bloom's 
taxonomy should illustrate the problem, 

"V.'e recognize the difficulty of classifying essay questions. 
The tendency is to place them in the syntheses category. For 
example, If the student writes out his comnrohension or analysis 
or a reading selection, does such a form of response constitute 
synthesis as we have defined it? If his essay involves analysis 
in terns of underlying elements and the like, porhaos not, since 
he has not come out with a oroduct substantially different from 
that which he is studying. If we accent this point of view, then 
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v/e would not regard every act of writing as an act of synthesis. 
We ./ou Id assume that writing as such is primarily a skit! in 
expression, much of which represents the rGn>e'^bering of ideas, 
the interpretation of given materials, and the translation of 
ideas into writing," 

The mere fact that a student is required to write out a response 
instead of placing a mark in an appropriate box does not necessarily mean 
he is performing a more difficult cognitive task. Since we considered 
our judgement in this area to be only slightly short of auessina, where 
an essay question did not merely ask for the restctinc of material, we 
consulted the professor who gave the test question to^cetermine the nature 
of the response expected. 

In the process of these consultations we encountered an additional 
problem. The possibility exists that a professor nay ask a question in 
which he expects the students to perform an analysis, synthesis, or 
judgement. The student response, however, may be entirely one of com- 
prehension. In this event, we decided to rate the cuestion in the 
expectation category on the basis that the objective of this study is 
to analyze professors' expectations and not the probaole conalonerat ion 
of student response. This area would, however, be an interesting one 
for further study. 

The procedure for calculating the percen+age of each examination that 
tested in each cognitive skill area was that outlined oreviously for the 
subject area analysis, 

RESULTS 



Table 2 summarizes the analysis of cognitive skill testing required 
of students in the examinations analyzed, h'ore compJete information for 
each faculty member is given in Appendix I. 



Table 2 



Percent of all Tests Devoted to Each CognUlve Skill Area 
with Breakdowns for Objec tive and Essav Ocestions 

.V of Total Tests >-!of 0:jecTiv¥ ^ of Essay 

Devoted to Questions devoted Questions devoted 



Coqni ti ve Ski I I Area 



I - Kno'vledne of SoecTTTcs" 



l - Knowlerino of X'nivo rsa I s" 
i?,0 — Co^iorenbns ion ' " 



3,0 - App'l i cation 
4,0 - Analysis 
t?.0 - Synthrs i 5 



6,0 - Eva I Ucition 



Bloom, Op.Cit, , p, 162, 



Each Area 



tc eac 



22.2 



12.7 



0.0 



or 



area 



to each area 



10, I 



56.0 



"onr 



12,5 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Approxinately 53 percent of the final examination emphasis was on the 
students* "psychological processes of renembdr i hg/^ I J and 1.3 — knowledge 
of specifics or of universals. An additional 29 percent involved compre- 
hension (2,0) which Bloom describes as "niaking use of material without 
necessarily relating it toother material or seeing its fullest implica- 
tions/' Thirteen percent of the emo^-asis was on application (3,0), but 
most of this was on mathematical p rob! err, solving by the use of formulae 
which students might have^been able to respond to from memory. Thus, 
approximately 94 percent of the test emphasis was on cognitive processes 
which could not be considered to be of a hign order. 

Although this is more apparent in the analysis of objective Questions, 
it is surprising that the results of the essay portions also show a 
concentration of emphasis in the lower skill areas. 

The Economics Department does not state objectives describing expected 
general student oerfomnance levels of cognitive skills or of ability in 
economic analysis upon completion of the I A course. Therefore, we can 
draw no conclusions regarding the relation of our analysis to general 
objectives of the I A course of study. 

IV AUTHORS' COMMENTS 

The natural extension of this study would be a comparison of our 
results with the results of other studies done by the curriculum seminar, 
particularly the study of faculty attitudes and practices by Ammon, Shin, 
and Wright. As we have not seen their final results or discussed the 
study with them at length we wil I not comment further at this time. 

In addition to the other studies made by the members of the curriculum 
seminar, we would like to bring the work by Benjamin S. Bloom, which was 
cited previously, to the attention of the Economics Department faculty. 
We feel it is an invaluable aid in test analysis and construction. 
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Table 2 

Summary Tabulation of Cognitive Skill Level 
of Examinations for Each Professor 



COGNITIVE SKILL LEVEL 
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12.5 
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30.7 


22.2 


28.6 
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APPENDIX I I 

Sample questions taken from Bloom's taxonomy to illustrate types of 
questions belonqing in different cognitive skill areas. 

LI Knowledge of Specifics 

About what proportion of the population of the United States is 
I Iving on farms? 

a. 10^ b. 20^ c. 1>5% d. 50^ e, 60$ 

K2 Knowledge of Universal s and Abstractions 

Which of the following statements of the relationship between market 
price and normal price is true? 

a. Over a short period of time, market price tends to equal normal 
price, 

b. Over a long period of time, market price tends to equal normal 
price, 

c. Market price is usually lower than normal price. 

d. Over a long period of time, market price determines normal price. 
.0 Comprehension 



Which of the following graphs best represents the demand schedule of 
a typical corr»TiOdity under competitive conditions? 
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In the diagram above the unbroken lines represent the original supply 
and demand condition for each of the products listed below- For each 
product a change of conditions is specified which may cause a shift in 
either or both of the original curves, such that the new point of inter- 
section is at A, B, C, D, or 

After the answer sheet number which preceeds each product, blacken 
the fetter space which designates the point of intersection of the curves 
which apply to the new conditions. 



Product 
I . Automob i 1 es 



New Conditions 

New union agreements have practically 
eliminated labor grievances. Those 
who most urgently wanted new cars have 
been suppi ied- 



4.0 Analysis 

Statement ^f facis: The followinp table represents the relationship 

between the yearly income of certain families and the medical attention 

they receive; c/ x r- -i u u n * ^ 

5^ of Family I'^iembers who Received No 

Family Income Medical Attention During the Year 

Under $1 ,?00 47 

i\ ,200 to S3, 000 40 

$3,000 to $5,000 33 

$5,000 to SI 0,000 24 

Over $10,000 14 



CONCLUSION 



Members of families with small incomes are healthier than members 
of families with large incomes. 

Which one of the following assumptions would be necessary to JusftfY 
the conclusion? 

a. Wealthy families had more .-noney to spend for medical Care. 

b. All members of families who needed medical attention received it. 

c. Many members of families with low incomes were not able to pay 
the i r doctor bills. 

d. Members of families with low incomes often did not receive 
medical attention. 

5.0 Synthesis 

Write a unified paper on some restricted aspects of the question of 
the future of private property in America. The paper may be either an 
argument in support of some form of ownership which you favor, or an attack 
upon some form which you oppose, or both. It must, however, observe the 
following stipulations: 

It must include a discussion of the moral bases and social effects... 

It must relate your thesis to the arguments oro and con... 

It must show some application of your theoretical position... 

In form your paper must be an argument... 

6.0 Judgement 

Essary I 

"The idea of liberty............. 

regulation of corpetitive 

business enterprise." 

A. Defend or attack the truth of the proposition above. In doing 
this, take into consideration soecific conditions in the areas 
of economic and political fife in America from th?5 Civil War to 
the Present. 

B. Defend or attack the truth of the prooosition. In doing this, 
make clear (i) what meaninn vou are nivino to ''liberty" and 
'VoQuiation" (ii) the precise Dosition you are taking in remrC 
to such problems as distribution of income, monoc^oly, the 
effectiveness of a free market to regulate our econony, and 
the possibilities of planning. 
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Content Analysis Instructor 






Econ lA Final Exam 

Total I^. 


of Questions 






TOPIC 


TOTAL 






Basic Concepts (Other then spec, econ.) 


1.9 




9 


History of Thought & Systems 


4.3 






Resource Scarcity & Allocation 


1.8 




8 


Production Theory (Spec & Returns to Scale) 


4.5 






El em. Demand & Supply Analysis 


2.7 






Money - Qual ity/Val ue 


1.0 






Money - Quantity Theory 


1.6 






Forms of Competition 


Li 




4 


Consumption Function (MPC, MPS, Mult) 


5.8 




6 


Savings & Investment 


5.5 




1 


Circular Flow flode! ^ Gen. Equil* 
(Interaction, Mult, Accelerator) 


15.5 




10 


National Income Accts, (structure only) 


3.9 






Gov't Restriction & Regulation 


2. 1 




3 


Fiscal Pol icy 


10.2 




2 


Monetary Policy & Commercial Bankinq 


14.8 




7 


Econ Fluctuations (Infl. Bus. Cycles, Price 


level) 4.9 






EBusiness Organization & Finance 


1 .4 






Labor Econ 


0, 6 






International Econ - Trade 


3.2 






Econ. Grov.'th ^ Development 


3.0 






Current Econ. Oat a 


1 • i 






Current Econ. Literature 


1 .4 




5 


Current Econ Problems (Specify): 


5.8 






Other (Speci f y) : 


3.4 
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PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS: 
STUDENT POPULATION DESCRIPTION AND STUDENT ATTITUDES 



3y 

Richard Wada 
Isao Kobashi 



I OBJECTIVES AND JUSTIFICATION 

The need for this student Questionnaire arose from discussions 
engaqed in at the beginninq of. the economics curriculum seminar oroject 
(SeotetTiber 1967), During these discussions students critrcized much of 
the contents of economics in the principles classes as uninteresting and 
irrelevant* We, being all students, recalled our principles classes vivid- 
ly, and there was general agreement that much of the economics covered in 
the core classes was dry and r^al iy not necessary to an understanding of 
the ^'pr ( ncip I es" of economics. 

With this in mind, v/e tried to see if v/e couid measure student atti- 
tudes about the interest and the relevancy of the contents of the Drinci- 
pies classes. Vie also elected to measure students' own aopraisals of thei'r 
understanding of the subject natter with the idea that it might Drove 
beneficial in our final analysis; e.g. the more interestina tbe subject 
matter the better the understanding of the subject ncjtter (or vice 
versa). Thus, the basic purpose of this student questionnaire survey is 
to measure the student's opinions concern! no the contents of the princi- 
ples classes in regards to interest, apDiicabi I i ty, and understanding. 
We realize that the results v/iil not provide final solutions; however 
they should give the background and understanding necessary for a recon- 
sideration and possible revision of the principles curriculum. 

The justification for asking student opinion is twofold. The primary 
need for considering student opinion stems from the learning process itself 
which can be described in a th i nki ^g-- 1 earn i nq model developed by J. 
Suchman, which we reproduce below. The rrodel presents thinking as a cyber- 
netic system; that is, tliere is a circular flow of thinkipiu activity ini- 
tiated by the individual in response to an encounter with the outside world. 
Thinking af)d learning are regarded as the same thing--a circular ffow inter- 
action between a person^s encounters and his existing knowledge (organizers) 
to create new f'nowledge. 



Principles are defined in this presentation as that set of knowledae 
which will enable the student to effectively read, evaluate, and appraise 
economic decisions and pol icios. 

2 

The I oarni ng-th i nk i nn model was developed by J- Richard Suchman in a 
series of articles in tfie Ijistructor f'annzinc , Seotember, 1966 to June, 1967, 
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THE SUCHMAN LEARNING-THINKING MODEL 



Inta ke: 

1. Searching 

2. Selecting 

3. Grouoina 



Storaoe of 
Organ ! zers : 

1 . Data 

2. I nferences 

3. Systems 



\1/ 



Control : 

1 . Regulating 
I ntake 

2. Coding, storing 
retrieving 

3. Instigating 
Action 



'motivation: 



1. Visceral 

2. Social -Ego 

3. Cognitive 
a. Closure 
b • Powe r 

c. Curiosity 



Action : 

1 . To control 
envi ronment 

2. To explore 
envi ronment 
(generating new 
i ntake) 



The use of the model is enhanced if we understand the motivational 
forces which provide the necessary inducement to prompt learning action on 
the part of the individual • Suchman identities three kinds of motivation: 
(1) visceral, (2) social-ego, and (3) cognitive. The visceral level is 
characterized by instinctive rather than intellectual motivation and is 
related to survival needs. At the sociat-ego level, people are motivated 
by a desire for acceptance and status among their peer group or by a desire 
to please adults. The third and highest level is cognitive motivation, 
the desire by the learner to learn for his own intellectual development — 
the desire to seek new meaning and knowledge from new encounters. 



There is, then, behind all learning, some reason or motive for learn- 
ing which moves the individual to action* Although students have different 
reasons for learnina, Suchman contends that learning is best achieved whc-r^ 
the coonitive level is the rrotivo force. Thus he states, "if the motivattor. 
system demands successful output as a defense against threats to survival 
or social-eqo, there is no freedom for action to generate new encounters 
in ccploring, pursuing new meanings, or understanding for its own sake-: 
Motivation appears as a key variable in controlling learning, determining 
the successful generation of new meaning and knowledge from an encounter. 
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within Suchman model, en, encounter simply makes new information 
available. Any meaninp which an individual derives from an encounter 
depends on the ornanizers that are applied. Thus there are many potential 
student rosnonses to a classroom encounter, the associative distribution being 
in part (jeternined by the particular organizers v/hich make the encounter 
meani ngf u I • 

Classes can bo thought of as an organized encounter generator. The 
stucent^s intake of information (provided by the classroom encounter) depends 
on how his personal intellectual ^'system'' is proorammed. The mediating or 
control function cetermlnes the use of any encounter by the individual* 
Suchman proc^oses that sn encounter v/hich interests the student — that is, it 
holds his attention and induces him to act — leads to more new meaning than 
one which is oassively received or ignored* For now the student can act 
upon the information taken from the encounter and struggle with it on his 
own terms. However, if the encounter is found to be uninteresting the 
student acts io alter or "reject" the new input -nd no new meaning is 
generated. 

In sum, there ^re two key factors which effectively determine the future 
of an enc(;unt2r. The first occurs at the ooint of control and intake. If the 
encounter proves to be of interest to the student and is not "rejected," then . 
the learner acts upon the encounter with his ornanizers and this process leads 
to new Knowlecae and meani m. The second factor is that of motivation; the 
depth of new roaninq and knowledae depends upon the level of motivation which 
drives the stujent. Thus, interest and motivation can be seen to be of parti- 
cular relevance in determining how to organize classroom and home work encounters, 

A secondary justification for inquiring into student attitudes is that 
we believe that nuch of the content of the principles classes Is too esoteric* 
That Is, in general, economists, textbook writers, professor, lecturers, etc, 
are too far removed from their undergraduate days and arc imposing a learning 
situation on the students based on inadequate understanding of student moti- 
vations to learn. On one side we have the orofessional economist — he has 
had an understanding of many of the interrelations within this most complex 
science, furthermore he tikes his discipline. On the other side, we have 
the student — in the majority of cases, he has no particular inclination 
towards economics and the principles classes are his first exposure to this 
discipline. Here is the dilemma. In many Instances there can be no effec^- 
tlve communication nor any exchange of knowledge between the omniscient 
economist and the unenlightened student, simply because they have a different 
perspective aoout economics, 

I I PROCEDURES 

With tho objectives clearly defined (the attempt to measure student 
opinion about the contents of the orinciolos classes 5n economics using 
the criteria of interest, apo ( i cob i I i ty , and understanding) the next 
step was to find out how to measure these opinions. Out of the several 
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possibilities, v/e chose to measure student opinion through a questionnaire 
survey. There are several reasons for this decision: (1) the universe 
we wanted to measure was quite large and to get a valid measurement via 
an alternative vehicle (interviews or observations of classroom behavior) 
would be too tine consuming: (2) not being professional interviewers, the 
discrepancy amona the interviewers would probably be great and this objec- 
tion also applied to classroom observations; and (3) most important, the 
objectivity and managability of numerical measurements that a questionnaire 
offers was very appealing. 

Constructing a questionnaire proved to be qEjiite a task. Our first 
impulse was to simply ask the student, 'Mn your opinion, was so and so 
concept or topic interesting? Was it applicable? Did you understand it?" 
However after talks with Professor Plant ov the San Jose Psychology Depart- 
ment we realized that we had to define what we meant by interest, and so 
forth. At this point, we turned to Dr. Wiggins and she suggested defining 
criteria for the student, whi.ch resulted in the five point scale we emoloyed 
in our first questionnaire. This first questionnaire appears at the end of 
the paper as Attachment I . 

This first questionnaire contains two sections. Section I is the 
Student Opinion Poll About the Concepts Presented in Economics lA and 
Section 2 provides data on the students enrolled in Economics iA and 13. 
A copy of the questionnaire appears at the end of this section as Attach- 
ment I . 

In Section I, students were asked to evaluate and rate 45 items typi- 
cally found in a principles class. (Five other fake concepts were included 
to ascertain whether students were following directions.) We used 
Samuel son's Economics textbook to identify the (Concepts and selection was 
made from the table of contents. Our criterion for selection was to include 
a broad variety of concepts. Our rationale was to emnioy an arbitrary 
"shot-gun" approach which would describe the content of a representative 
principles class. 

The three criteria were defined on a five point scale, with each point 
on the scale measuring different degrees of interest, applicability, and 
understanding. Further, these gradaiions were so worded as to measure a 
specific behavior response^ thus helping to clarify to ourselves and to 
the student exactly what we wanted measured. 

At this time, we waniod to survey all students in the universe (all the 
students currently enrolled in Economics I A). Cut of aoproximate I y -300 
questionnaires distributed, approximately ISA'Were returned. Several factor: 
account for this rather ooor showing. First, tho questionnaire itself prov-..' 
to be too complicated and too long. In using a five-point scale for throe 
criteria, thn student constantly h.^d to ref^^r back to the scale and reread 
each alternative before answering, a iirie consur^jinn and sornetin^cs confusinc: 
task. Second, to avoid infringing upon class time, we allowed students to 
complete the nunstionnai re at [lome. Third tho timing for adni n i stcr i no tl\e 
questionnaire collided with tho final examinations. 



Table I 



Percentage Response to Questions on the Survey of Attributes 
of Students Enrolled in Econ I A & \8, Spring Semester, 1958 



QUESTION 


% of FesDcndents who Chose 
the Alternative 


Number 


A 


B ! c 


D ' 


E 


151. What is your present major? 




2 33 


10 


13 


152. In what year are you in school? 


10 


26 


! 44 


1 7 


3 


153. As of now, what is your occupat i ona 1 
goal? 


22 


39 


1 1 


3 . 


24 


154. Why arR you taking this econonics 
course? 


Q 


35 


6 


1 


2 


155. Your age is between? 


48 


31 


10 


5 


6 


(56. Your sex is? 


29 


70 


0 


0 


0 


157. Are you employed or sel f-emo 1 oyed 
this senester? 


46 


10 


23 


10 


1 1 


158. Hew many hours of course work are you 
carrying this senester? 


3 


3 


27 


49 


13 


159. V/hicn of the following statements best 
describes your attitude about college. 


9 


1 


26 ' 63 


1 


160. From what you know now, do you be! ieve 
economics can bo used or applied? 


& 


4 


53 


36 


0 


161. Which of the following staterrents do 
you think best describes the field 
of economics? 


25 


40 


4 


13 


17 


162. Why do you tfiink oconornics is o 
required course for some majors? 


2i 


17 


40 


40 


0 
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However, results froT) the first questionnaire provided valuable 
information for designinn our final questionnaire. We realized that 
student opinion about interest, appi icaoi I i ty, and understanding of econo- 
mics content could be meesurec. Our problen was to secure a measurement 
of this opinion that would be representative of the entire universe* 

We redesigned the questionnaire so that participants could complete 
it more easily, by discarding the five-point scale in favor of a single 
definition for each criterion. This definition for all three criteria. was 
the fourth point in the five-^point scale that was previously employed. 
We also simplified the instructions and included an extra instruction asking 
the students to identify any items that were not sufficiently covered in 
class. The testing method was also revised. Students completed the question- 
naire at home; however, we used a sample rather than the total population" 
of students. V/e selected a combination ^'grid^^ and '"random" sample. \)e 
felt that every class should be equally represented since there exists 
significant variations in each class. This "griddinq'' method did give .undue 
weight to certain professors since many were teaching more than one princi- 
ples class—they ranged from one to three classes). V/ithin this "grid^" 
five students were selected randomly from each class roster, and we used 
a "bingo'- machine as the random selection device. V.'e distributed 140 
questionnaires, of which 82 were completed and returned, a 60^ participa- 
tion rate. Unfortunately, once again, the testings conflicted with final 
examinat ions. 

Finally, we changed the concepts to be evaluated. The concepts and 
topics employed in the first questionnaire were criticized by many faculty 
members who questioned our basis for choosing what to include. To these 
criticisms we had no reoly for we had no explicit selection rationale. For 
the second questionnaire we decided tostructure the concepts and topics 
around four subject areas — Institutional, Social Problems, Historica!, and 
Theory and Tools. These categories were used (with the exception of Social 
Problems) in the "Faculty Survey St udy'Veported in the preceding essay. 
They seemed to be the logical cateqories to employ in this study, if we are 
to use these findings to evaluate or justify various approaches to teaching 
the principles classes described by our faculty. 

The "institutional approach" as defined by the "Faculty Reoort" involves 
a study of corporation and government roles in our society and the economic 
effect of this orqani zational structure on different seqmen+s of our society 
as wel I as on other societi^^s. We felt that this definition was too broad 
and should therefore be divided into two sections — Institutional and Social 
Problems. That is, 'we decided to isolate the roles of economic institutions 
from their effects to try to tell exactly where teaching emphasis should be 
p I aced . 



See Attachment I . 
See Attachment -l. 
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The Theory & Tcols category represented the ''technical approach" used 
by "most professors" in teaching economics, using the presentation of 
mathematical economic theory. We felt that the fourth category. Historical, 
should also be included because several professors suggested that, to a 
certain extent students should fiet an historical perspective of the U.S, 
and other economies in a principles class. 

The number of concepts in each category v;ere also determined in res- 
ponse to suggestions reported in the faculty survey. In the faculty inter- 
views, the majority indicated that they favored an "institutional'', or a 
combination of "institutional" with "technical" or "historical", approach 
and we therefore gave greatest weight to the two categories dealing with 
the "institutional approach". The "technical approach" was also highly 
favored and was therefore given substantial weight whereas the "historical 
approach" was only voiced by a minority of the faculty and consequently 
given minor weight. 

Ill FINDINGS 

SURVEY OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN ECONOMiCS lAAND 13 

The purpose of the "Survey of Students Enrolled in Economics lA and 
IB" was to got a description of the universe with whi.h we were dealing. 
The universe was defined to be all students enrolled in Economics !A 
and IB. In the spring semester, 1968, there were 13 Econ I A classes and 16 
Econ IB classes totaling 29 classes in aM. The total number of students 
enrolled at the beginning of the semester was 1019; however, due to sub- 
sequent withdrawals or failure to comply with the course requirements, 
(attendance, papers, etc.) the universe is probably slightlv smaller. Of 
these students, 45}i were enrolled in Econ !A, 4ii% had taken Econ lA and 
were currently enrolled in Econ 13, while only 4% had not taken Econ lA 
but were enrolled in Econ IB. Taking this into consideration, we decided 
that a survey of the contents of Economics \f\ Could be given to both the 
I A and IB students since only A% had not taken the. lA courc;^:^ 

The first eiqht items in this survey aimed at identifyina basic 
characteristics of students enrolled inthe orincioles class. ^The ninth 
item asked students nbout their oonoral attitude towards col le-e and the 
last throe items askod about stuo-nts* genf^rr^l attitude tcv/ards economics. 
A copy cf the survey apoears at fhc end of the essay as Att<3chment 2, 

The survey was dislributed to 792 students and the students completed 
this questionnaire in class. Although we had hoped for a complete enumera- 
tion, absentees prev;nted this and the results are from about an 805 
participation rate. Table I summarizes the results; see Attacliment 2 for 
the comptRte statement of the survey questions. 
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The complete results of this questionnaire can be found in Supplement 
2, the foNowinq is a brief commentary on results from three questions 
which are of particular significance and deserve special notice. 

Question I: What is your present major? 

Of the five alternatives offered; a) business, b) economics, c) another 
social science, d) engineerinq, and e) other, on!y 17 students or 2% of the 
universe were economics majors* Of the 9?3w non-majors enrolled in the 
principles classes, 36? were business, 33$ another social science, 10/5 in 
engineering and the remaining respcnQ3d to otner. 

Question 2: In what year are you in schooi? 

The following are the alternatives and the responses: a) .freshman, 
\^%\ b) sophorriore, 25^^; c) junior, 44^; d) senior, I7?j; and e) graduate, 
3^. The immediate implications of this resuir is that only 36? of the 
students takinq the principles classes are lower division stuoents while 
64^ are upper division and graduate students- 
Question 4: Why are you taking this economics course? 

The overwhelminq majority — 85^ — were enrolled in the principles class 
because it was a required course; 6f5 indicated a orevious interest i 
economics and another 6/b had a curiosity of what economics involves, 

THE FIRST STUDENT OPINION POLL ON CO URSE CONTENT 

The results from this questionnaire, taken from 100 comoleted forms 
showed that student attitudes could be measured* For each item wo constructed 
frequency distributions of student responses. These frecuency distributions 
showed most items to have a normal distribution, however, a numuer of itens 
showed a definite skewness (both right and left)* 

The five ''fake'* items showed insignificant results; evidently, students 
recognized them as fake, We interpreted the definite skf^wness of many of the 
distributions to indicate a definite positive- or negative reaction of students 
to different concents. Also many of the items show heavy responses while 
others show light responses. This is attributed to the instructions given 
to the students not to respond to any items they were unable to idenfifv. A 
final significant finding of this analysis of frequency distribuf ions is that 
the majority of the items did not receive exireme responses (either response 
I or 5); however, the fev/ items that dia receive these extrem-9 responses are 
noteworthy, for response I and \> were so worced as to evoke "extreme benevior* 

Because of the low percentago questionnaire return and the probable 
biases ti^ey created we abandoned further analysis of the results and decided 
to redesign and administer the questionnaire. The results of this first 
questionnaire, however, were helpful in the formulation of the final 
questionnaire. 
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THE SECOND STUDENT OPINION POLL ABOUT THE CONCEPTS PRESENTED IN 
ECONOMICS I A . 

A copy of the opinion survey e.Dpears as Attachment 3 at the end of 
this report. If the analysis of the resul+s of the student poli may seem 
rather elementary, this is duo to two factors — I) our knowledge and employ- 
ment of statistical nethods and 2) limited computer time, which made it 
impossible to use more sophisticated statistical methods. 

Students were asked to rank fifty concepts as tc interst, relevance 
and understanding. The definino criteria were as follows: 

Interest: In your opinion was the concept or topic interesting enough 
to provoke sonno thought in class. 

Relevance: In your opinion was the concept or topic practical, that is, 

you recognized thai it describes or explains eronomic behavior 
or organization in the real world. 

Understanding: Could you reproduce the argument of the concept or topic 
i n wr i ti ng? 

the alternative responses were: 

I f yes , mark A, 
I f no, mark B, 

If the concept or topic was not covered in class, then mark C. 

The criterion with the higiiest oercentage ''A**, or yes, response for 
all fifty concepts and topics was Relevance. The percentages ranged from 
98. 6^"^ to 46. 7S and the mean was 75. 2^. The range of percentages under the 
Interest criterion was between 9^.3% and 38. 1^). The mean percentage of the 
"A^*, or yes, responses was 69.1%. The Understanding criterion ranked lowest 
with a range between 90.355 and 2\.7%, the mean percentage was 62.8/3. This 
suggests that, as a whofe, this Dopulotion felt that the concepts or topics 
that were presented v/ere more relevant than interesting and more interesting 
than understood by the students. 

We ranked the fifty concepts by percent of yes response and Table 2 
lists thej fifty concepts ranked from highest to lowest on the Interest 
criteria. The firsr column shows the ranks of the concepts according to 



For the complete results of the rankings and the response percentages, 
see Attachment 5. 
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Interest, the second column of ranks is for Understand! ng, and the third 
column or ranks jor Relevance. From these rankings, we computed e sirple 
rank correlation and the results are as fol losvs: 

Interest and Understanding ^ 

Interest and Relevance r = + .68 

Relevance and Understanding = + ,65 

These computations of the coof f icient'^of correlation are only rough neasures; 
however, they do indicate that a fairly high positive association does exist 
between the three criteria, especially between Interest and Understanding, 



The measure of rank correlation t^mploye^ was developed by Charles 
Edward Soearnan. The fomuia for this coefficient of rank correlation is: 



I 



where stands for the coefficient of renk corrciction. 

D stands for the difference between each Doir of ranks, 

^is the synbol for "sun of'', and 

N stands for the number of pa i roc itens. 
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Table 2 



RANKINGS OF THE FIFTY ITEMS RANKED ACCORDING TO 
STUDENT INTEREST, RELEVANCE, & UNDERSTANDING 



ITEMS RANKS 

Interest Understand! ng Relevance 
inflation I i ^ I 



1 VJ t o O T l^iJVc 1 1 Ifiloi f 1 I 1 r 1 I IC? oL.L/f Ivyffiy 


9 


9 


/ 
H 










\Tne goi a prouieTi^ 




9S 


1 0 


UOctnp ] vJyiTlfcJll 1 






1 7 


lOXa 7 1 on 


c; 
J 


7 


o 


r\ari i^iarX 


0 


20 


44 


'nvesTrncnT ano bavincib 


7 




1 n 
1 U 


MicOiy or CDfiouinyr utjiicjiiu 


Q 
O 




3fJ 


(consumption function) 








1 lliUO^^ 1 wt t c;\^l 1 1 i>J 1 vJU y 


Q 


Q 


1 O 


( a 1 I ©r6t i on, unomp loymGnt, etc.) 








economic growth 


1 U 




1 i 


Teoerai reserve sysTem 


1 1 


99 


1 A 


ffUJilcy buup 1 y 


I 9 


9^ 


1 9 


poverty 


i !> 




1 2 


wars and the al location of resources 


1 A 


i Q 


25 


T \ sea 1 po M cy ^ 


1 J 




z4 


Impact of unionizdtion 


1 0 


/: / 


21 


allocation of resources 


1 "7 


1 3 


23 


uipTriDUTion OT income 


1 O 




TO 


progressive and regressive taxation 


1 n 
1 9 


i i\ 


6 


nation6l debt 




3d 


"7 
/ 


monopoly power 


21 


o 

0 


13 


un i ons 




0 


3 


c I rc u 1 a r flow of in come 


23 


1 6 


31 


balance of payments 


24 


28 




ueveiopmenT ot a ciass sociBTy 




J J 




national income accounting 




1 "J 




(GNP, mP, etc.) 








social imbalance 


27 


29 


27 


(resource misal location & conservation) 








International trade 


28 


14 


19 


power eli te 


29 


32 


42 


(social stratification, social immobility) 








business cycles 


30 


30 


9 


income determination 








( i ncome theory ) 


31 


39 


40 


economic freedom^ justice 


32 


26 


34 


(race> nationality, etc.) 








marginal propensity to consume (-IPC) 


33 


i8 


35 


scarcity 


34 


II 


8 
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Table 2 
(conti nued) 



I TEMS 



ruling class controi of government 
recession 

accelerator principle 
production possibilities curve 
multipl ler 
capital formation 
induced investment 
open market operations 
Imperial ism 

theory of comparative advantages 
stabi I Ization pol icy 

(countercyclical policy) 
discount rate 

the historical process of industrial 
Adam Smith 
household sector 
mercanti I ism 



RANKS 

I nte res t Understanding Relevance 



35 12 46 

36 21 20 

37 37 46 

38 24 38 
29 38 43 

40 40 26 

41 47 41 

42 43 28 

43 31 37 

44 49 47 

45 50 33 

46 44 36 
ization 47 45 39 

48 48 50 

49 42 45 

50 41 49 
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Table 3 below Identifies the general subject area of each of the ten 
concepts or topics in the same rank quintile for the Interest criterion. 
This grouping shows that, as a whole, the concepts under the Social 
Problems category ranked highest, with 50^ In boxes I and 2, On the other 
hand, two thirds of the concepts dealing with Theory & Tools are In boxes 
3 and 4, and 60% of the Historical concepts are in box 5» The concepts 
under the Institutional definition showed no revealing distribution. 



Table 3 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FIFTY RANKED CONCEPTS 



Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


(l-IO) 


(11-20) 


(21-30) 


(31-40) 


(41-50) 


SP, SP, SP 


SP, SP, SP, 


SP, SP> SP, 


SP, SP, 1, 


SP, 1, 1, 


SP, 1, 1, 


SP, SP, 1 , 


1, 1, T. 


1, T, T, 


1, 1, T. 


T, T, T, H. 


1, 1, 1,1. 


T, T, T, H. 


T, T, T, T. 


T ^ H| H • 



SP-Social Problems, I- I nsti tutional , T-Theory & Tools, and H-Hlstorical 



The Social Problems category also has the highest mean percentage of 
yes responses inder the Interest criterion (75. 5$^). Institutional had a 
mean percentage of 59,2/b, Theory & Tools 68.8^ and Historical 57.3^. These 
m'Ban percentages support the contention that, generally speaking, the Social 
Problems category ranked highest in regards to Interest. 

Students were asked to identify any items that were not covered 
sufficiently in class. Table 4 lists th-^ tliirteen concepts or topics that 
were most often identified. 



Attachmerit 4 lists the concents according to the four general subject 
areas; social problems, institutional, theory & tools, and historical. 
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Table 4 



Items Identified by Students as 
Receiving Inadequate Class Coverage 





ITEMS 


% Responding 


2 

Subject Area 

-- - -'^m - 




economic freedom, justice 


40.0'/ 


SP 




(race, national ity, etc. ) 






2. 


poverty 


34.3 


SP 


3. 


unions 


34.3 


1 


4. 


fiscal pol Icy 


31.5 


1 


5, 


war and the allocation of resources 


28.6 


SP 


6. 


ruling class control of government 


28.6 


1 


1. 


impact of unionization 


25.7 


SP 


8. 


Karl Marx 


25.7 


H 


9. 


power elite (social stratification, 








soci al immobi 1 i ty) 


24.6 


SP 


10. 


stab i 1 i zat ion pol i cy 








(countercycl leal pol icy) 


24.6 


1 


II. 


development of a class society 


22.8 


H 


12. 


imperia 1 ism 


22.8 


SP 


15. 


national debt 


22.8 


SP 



The item read f you feel that there was not enough class time spent on 
the concept of topic, then circle the item on this questionnaire form," 



SP-Social Problems, l-lnstitut ional , and H-Hi storical . 



Table 4 again indicates that the Social Problems category is of high 
Interest to the student (over 50^ of the items in the table are included 
in the Social Prob'ems category). Although these results are based on 
only 35 questionnaires in which students responded tc this question that 
followed direction 4, the findings cannot be entirely reliable. 

An investigation of each of the concepts and topics and their rankings 
did not indicate any pronounced conclusions. However, the concepts or 
topics that related to current events ranked higher than related conceots 
or topics that are less newsworthy and often more abstract or general. 
For examole, under the Interest criterion, inflation ranked #1 while 
recession ranked ,v36« The rolo of aovernment ranked ji2 whereas fiscal 
policy revoked ^'15 and stabilization policy ranked //45. International 
reserve shortage (the cold problem) ranked //3, balance of payments ranked 
#24 and international trade ranked ^?28. Wars and the allocation of 
resources (//I4) ranked slightly higher than allocation of resources 
and substantially higher than scarcity (//34). Other such examples can be 
seen by referring to Attachment 3. 
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This tendency may also explain or be evidenced by the fact that, 
as a whole, the Historical category fared badly under the Interest rankings* 
The noticeable exception is Karl Marx who ranks j?'6. This survey^ however, 
was not designed to measure this relationship and therefore no conclusions 
can be arrived at concerning this matter. Another survey appears appropriate 
to support this very important hypothesis. • . 



iV CONCLUSIONS AND RECONf^ENDATIONS 



Ninety-eight percent of the students taking the principles ciassos 
are non-majors and yet Econ lA and Econ tB are designed for and are an 
Integral part of the Economics major curriculum. If the tv/o courses are 
Intended primarily to meet the requirements for taking upoer division 
Economics courses; then the needs of the students actual ly taking the 
course are oftentimes neglected* 

The students are a fairiy "mature^' audience for a lower division 
course (64^ are either juniors, seniors^ or graduates) and have therefor*e 
been "exposed'^ more to many of the conte.Tiporary p rob lams of our society. 
It could be that in their pursuit of knowledge, they are searching for 
anst/ers and solutions for these problems* Many of the issues and probtf?rn$ 
which confront our society today are of an economic nature. A need existSi 
then for an orientation which will focus upon these problems and offer 
alternative solutions and still provide the necessary theoretical background 
for further investigation artd study^ 

The students themselves are, in the majority, a relectant audience} 
that is, they are raking Economics lA and IB simply because they have to 
do so. (Only 12% of the students indicated they enrolled because they had 
art Interest in economics whereas 85% indicated they enrolled because the 
course was required). It cannot be assumed that the students have an 
Inclination toward or motivation to learn economics; rather, experience 
Indicates that this motivation has to be created. 

The Interrelation of interest, motivation and learning has clearly been 
Illustrated by the Suchman model. It will be recalled that an encounter 
which arouses the interest of the student and motivates htm to action will 
lead to new learning and understanding* The results of our survey also 
Indicated a close correlation between interest and understanding. Those 
topics which rated high in the interest criteria also received similar high 
ratings on the understanding criteria. (The coefficient of correlation was 
0.70). V/e may infer from the theory and our results that student interest 
should receive serious consideration in the structuring of the economics 
turriculum. 



The orientation of student interest can be partially determined by 
reference to Table 3. This table indicates that the students found concepts 
o** topics which are related to social problems to be of highest Interest. 
A further investination of the Individual concepts indicated that current 
rather than less contemporary social issues ranked highest on the interest 
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Another consideration which was measured was the relevance of a topic 
or concept. Intuitively, the relevant topics would involve current problems 
which confront our society fc^^-', and, being relevant, these problems should 
arouse the interest of the siuaent. This study indicated a correlation 
between interest and relevance as having a coefficient of 0.68. The similar 
ranking of interest and understanding (0.70) and interest and relevance 
(0,68) would suggest that relevance is instrumental to understanding and 
to the learning process. However, this cannot be confirmed with the 
available data and further investigation is necessary for a more positive 
statement. 

SUMMARY 

We now stand at the threshold of making recommendat J ons based upon this 
study. Although it does, not provide answers, but rather, provides the 
necessary background and understanding, it does suggest a direction in the 
reorganization of the principles classes. 

Our major recommendation would be to restructure the principles 
classes around subject matter that would be of interest to the student to 
make him receptive to learning. This subject matter should be oriented 
to contemporary social pr^oblems of America and the world. We do not 
advocate that the course should be altered or changed to a current events 
class; on the contrary, this study shows, and we ourselves believe, that 
much of the institutional., theoretical and historical subject matter does 
have relevance and is of interest to the student — what we do advocate ]s 
an emphasis on the social problems, or perhaps a course organization which 
permits students to see the application of formal economics to social 
problems of interest to them. 

A second recommendation would be to consider dropping Econ lA and 
Econ IB as requirements for the major and as prerequisites for upper 
division 'Economics courses. Econ 101 and Econ 102 could easily be substi- 
tuted as the necessary prerequisites* This would allow the principles 
classes more freedom and time to meet the needs of the students enrotied 
in these classes. We do not recommend nor advocate any lowering of the 
Instructional standards in the economics discipline; the lecturer must 
maintain his integrity towards economics. What we do recommend is an 
emphasis upon, not an exclusion of, certain categories of subject matter. 
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AHACHMENT 1 



San Jose State College 
Economics I A - IB 
Student Survey 
Fall, 1967 

The purpose of this survey is to describe the students currently 
enrolled In Economics -1 A and IB and to learn your reactions to the content 
of Economics lA. It is part of a larger study of the introductory course 
sequence tn economics to determine what measures might be taken to ir.prove 
the course In th.e coming years. The survey is in two sections, the first 
section Is the student. op i n ion poll and the second section is a general 
survey. 

You do not have to sign your name on the answer cards and the cards 
of Individual students cannot be identified. Please be careful to follow 
directions and answer the following questions as honestly as you can. 

Mark your choice to each question !n the space for that question on 
the provided IBM card. For each question mark only one al ternative. There 
are three answer cards. Be sure to answer questions on the correct card and 
1o hand in all three cards. 



Section I 

Student Opinion Poll About Concepts Presented in Economics lA 

Listed beiow are fifty concepts or categories of subject matter. You 
are to rate these fifty items on a five point scale (A, B, 0, E) accord- 
ing to three criteria: i nterest , appi icabi I ity and understanding . 

Please mark your ranks for each item on the IBM cards orovided, using a 
special IBM pencil. Rank each item according to the following subcriteria: 

INTEREST CRITERIA 



Mark A if, in your opinion, the concept or topic was not interesting 
and almost put you to sleep. 

Mark B if, in your opinion, the concept or tcpic was not interesting 
but you were able to pay attention most of the time. 

Mark C if, in your opinion, the concept or topic was neutral as to 
interest but you were able to pay attention. 

Mark D if, in your Opinion, the concept topic vias interesting 
enough to provoke some thought in class. 

Mark E if, in your on in ion, the concept or tooic was interesfino 
enough to make you raise questions or do some research or 
thinking outside of class. 
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APPLICABILITY : 

Mark A if, in your opinion, the concept or topic was so abstract 
(theoretical) that you couldn^t see it^s relation to any 
real situation or problem- 

Mark B if, in your opinion, the concept or topic was very abstract 
(theoretical) bu+ probably necessary to understand a related 
concept or top i c. 

Mark C If, in your opinion, the concept or topic was abstract 
(theoretical) but probably c necessary prerequisite for 
understanding major areas of economies p 

Mark D If, in your opinion, the concept or topic was practical; that 
is, you recognize that it describes or explains economic 
behavior or organization in the real world* 

Mc^ rk E if, in your opinion, the concept or topic was practical; that 
IS, useful in your everyday life for understanding and func- 
tioning in the society. 

UNDE RSTANDI NG; 

Mark A if the concept or topic was too difficult, you could not follow 
the lecture. 

Mark B iV the concept or topic was difficult, but made understandable 
afver reading the text and hearing the lecture. 

Mark C if tbe concept or topic was difficult but you coul.d answer 
questions on the subject. 

Mark D if you ::ouId reproduce the argument or the concept or tcpfc 
in wr i ti ng. 

Mark E ?f the cor cept or topic was so clear that you can use it in 
conversation or apply it to problems. 



To rank the foMowinc concepts and topics proceed as follows: 

(1) on the first-fifty (50> answer blocks on the IBM card rank the concepts 
and topics listed below by the i nterest criterion as defined above. 

(2) from answer block 51-tOO rank the same fifty concepts and topics as to 
appi icab i I it y as defined cvbove. 

(3) from answer block 101-150 rank these same fifty concepts and topics as 
to your u nderstand ing as defined above. 

For example. In ansv/e r block £ on the I8M card you would rank la i ssez 
faire by the i nte rest ~r i te r i on , in answer block 51 on card I rank 
lafisez faire by tho app I f cob M i tv c r i to r i on , and in answer block 101 
on card 2 rank laissez faire oy the understand i nq criterion. 
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Important Instructions 



2. 
3* 



Please rank alt fifty Items on one criterion before you proceed to the 
next criteria. That is, rank all fifty items usinc the Interest criteria 
before you start ranking the items on the appi icabi ! ity criteria. Then 
rank all fifty Items' on the applicability criteria be fore you rank them 
on the understanding criteria. 

Make only one mark on each answer block. 

There are a total of {50 answers in this section. Make sure you keep 
track of the number corresponding to each concept* In the following 
list — all three numbers preceed the concept. 



4, If the concept or topic was not discussed in class lecture or In requir ed 
readinqs> then leave the answer block blank* 



lAU 



CONCEPTS 



1 , 51 , 101 . taissez faire 

2, 52, 102. devaluation 

3, 53, 103. fuli employment 
4j 54, 104. business cycles 

5, 55, 105. consumption function 

6, 56, 106. recession 

7> 57, 107. economic freedom 

8, 56, 108. social overhead capital 

9, 59, 109. production function 

10, 60, 110. deffcit financing 
M , 61 , III. central banks 

12, 62, 112. market demand 

13, 63, 113* inductive consumption 

14, 64, 114. consumer price index 

15, 65, 115. accelerator pri ncip le 

16, 66, I 16. imper ial ism 

17, 67, 1 17. inflation 

18, 68, t 18. Fourier Series 

19, 69, 119. waqe guide lines 
?0, 70, 120. balonce of payments 
!go to the head of the next column) 



lAU 

diminishing returns 
go I d standard 
mul tip I ier 

Anti-trust legislation 

merginaf propensity 
to consume 

quantity theory of rroney 
pre marginal derriand 
circular flow of Income 
sur^plus val ue 
interest rate 
dump i ng 

!T>oney creation 

autonat i c stab i I i zers 

cost Dush theory of 
inf I ation 

counter cyclical fiscal 
pol icy 

?''iarxlan Curve 
def lat ion 
national debt 
conoaraffve costs 
I iquf dity trap 
(continued on the next page) 



9 1 


71 


1 9 1 
1 Z 1 • 




72 






71 




24, 


74, 


124. 


25, 


75, 


125. 


26, 


76, 


126. 


27, 


77, 


127. 


28, 


78, 


128. 


29, 


79, 


129. 


30, 


80, 


130. 


31 , 


81 , 


131. 


32, 


82, 


132. 


33, 


83, 


133. 


34, 


84, 


134. 


35, 


85, 


135. 


36, 


86, 


136. 


37, 


87, 


137. 


38, 


88, 


i38. 


39, 


89, 


139, 


40, 


90, 


140. 
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CONCEPTS (continued) 



41, 




1 A 1 


comparative advantage 


42, 


92, 


1 42. 


mercanti 1 \ sm 


43, 


93, 


1 43. 


discount rate 


44, 


94, 


144. 


open market operations 


45, 


95, 


145. 


liquidity preference 


46, 


96, 


146. 


business forecasting 


47,; 


97 > 


147. 


Cauchy-Schwartz Inequal tty 


48,' 


"98, 


148. 


social ism 


49, 


99, 


149. 


gross national product (GNP) 


50,100, 


150. 


normative economics 



Section 2 

Survey of Students enrolled in Economics lA and IB. 
Instructions 



1. Mark the correct alternative to each question in the space provided on 
the third IBM card in spaces 151-162. 

2. For each question mark only one alternative^ 

3. Please complete all questions. 

151. What is your present major? 
a» Business 

b. Economics 

c. another social science (history, geography, sociology, political 

sc ience, anthropol ogy) 

d. Engineering 

e. other 

152. In what year are you in school? 
a ♦ Freshman 

b. Sophomore 

c. Junior 

d. Senior 

e. Graduate 

153. As of now, what is your occuoational goal? 

a. Educational field 

b. Business field 

c. Technical field (i.e., Math., Engineering, Physics) 

d. Science field 

e. Other 
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154* Why are you taking this economics course? 

a. Previous interest in economics 

b. Required 

C, Curiosity of what economics involves 
d. Friend suggested that I take it 

e* other 

155. Your age Is between? 

a. 18-20 

b. 21-23 . 

c. 24-26 

d. 27-29 

e. 30 + . 

156. Your sex is? 

a . Fema I e 

b. Male 

157. Are you employed or self-employed this semester? 
Bt no 

b. yes, 0-10 hours 
t. yes, I 1-20 hours 

d. yes, 21-30 hours 

e. yes, 31 hours or more 

I58i How many hours ^f course work are you carrying this semester? 

a. less than 6 

b. 6-10 
11-14 

d. 15-16 

e» I 7 or more 

159. Which of the following statements best describoc your attitude about 
col lege. 

a. I want to do a minimum amount of work and still got my degree. 

b. The academic part is a bore, bur I enjoy the social life. 

c. There are too many required courses to take. 

d. I am here to learn and generally I enjoy my courses. 

160* From what you know now, do you believe economics can be used or applied? 
a. No, its use is mainly limited to classroom situations and by 
economists. 

D. No, it is theoretical study which does not deal directly with real 
world problems, 

c. Yei3, it is applicable to other classes and interests of nine*' 

d. Yes, it is sod! i cable to current social problems, even though I am 
not particularly interested in these problems myself. 
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161 • Which of the following statements do you think best descrioes the 
field of economics? 

a* It is the study of how society produces and distributes scarce 
resources. 

b. It is the study of how choices are mede about the means of 
achieving the society's general econonic goals* 

c. It is the study of how business operates. 

d. It is the study of large scale government, business and labor and 
their economic power. 

e. It Is a study which enccrpasses a! I of the social sciences. 

162. Why do you think economics j a required course for some majors? 

a. The study of economics shculd enable r;e to better understand the 
reason for certain political decisions. 

b. A solid foundation in the fundamentals of economics will prepare 
me for future academic sludy in economics or in other ways. 

c* The problems we face today as consumers and producers are economics 
questions and I'tudying economics should help me make better 
economic choices. 

d. This is really a new field for me; I understand some concepts and 
ideas in economics, but this course should fill in my knowledge of 
the field. 
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ATTACHMENT 2 
Survey of Students Enrolled In Economics IB 

Instructions 



L The purpose of this survey is to get a description of the students 
currently enrolled in Economics IB. Please answer each question as 
truthfully as you can. This survey will have in£ influence on the 
class in which you are now enrolled. 

2. Sign your name on the IBM card. 

3. Mark the correct alternative to each question in the space p'^ovided on 
the third IBM card in spaces 151-162. 

4* For each question mark only on£ alternative, 

5. Please complete all questions. 



151. What is your present major? 

a. Business 

b. Economics 

c. Another social science (history, geography, sociology, political 
science, anthropology) 

d. Engineering 
Other 

152. In what year are you in school? 

a. Freshman 

b. Sophomore 

c. Junior 

d. Senior 
G, Graduate 

153. As of now, what is yc r occupational goal? 

a. Educational field 

b. Business field 

c. Technical field (i.e.. Moth, Engineering, Physics) 

d. Science field 

e. Other 

154,. Why are you taking this economics course? 

a. Previous interest in economics 

b. Required 

c. Curiosity of what economics involves 

d. Friend suggested that I take it 

e. Other 
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I55i Your age Is between? 

a. 18-20 

b. 21-23 

c. 24-26 

d. 27-29 

e. 30+ 



156. Your sex Is? 
a. Female 
Male 



157. Are you erriployed or se i f-emp I oyed this semester? 

a. No 

b. Yes, 0-10 hours 
e. Yes, 1 1-20 hours 
d. Yes, 21-30 hours 

e* YeSp 31 hours or more 



158. How many hours of course work are you carrying this semester? 

a. Less than 6 

b. 6-10 

c. 11-14 

d. 15-16 

e. 17 or more 



f59* V/hich of the following statements best describes your attitude about 
c6\ lege? 

a. I want to do a minimum amount of work and stilt get my degree 
b* The academic part is a bore» but I enjoy the social life. 

c. There are too many required courses to take. 

d. I am here to learn and generally I enjoy my courses. 

160. From what you know now, do you believe economics can be used or doplled? 

a. No, its use is mainly limited to classroom situations and by economists. 

b. No, it is theoretical study which does not deal directly with real 
world problems, 

c. Yes, It is applicable to other ci?5sses and interests of mine. 

d. Yes, it is applicable to current social problems, even though 
I am not particularly Interested in these problems myself. 

161, Which of the following statements do you think best describes the 
field of economics? 

♦ a. it is the study of how s6ciety produces and distributes scarce 
resources, 

b. It is the study cf how choices are made about the means of 
achieving the society^s general economic qoals. 

c. It is the study of how business ooerates. 

d« It is the study of large scale oovernment, business and labor 
and their economic power • 

e. It is a study which encompasses all of the social sciences. 
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162. Why do you think economics is a required course for some majors? 

a. The study of economics should enable me to better understand th 
reason for certain political decisions. 

b. A solid foundation in the fundamentals of r-iconomics will prepare 
me for future academic study in economics or In other ways. 

c. The problems we face today as consumers and producers are economi 
questions and studying economics should help me make better 
economic choices. 

d. This is really a new field for me; I understand some concepts and 
Ideas in economics, but this course should fill in my knowledne 
of the field. 
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ATTACHMENT 3 



San Jose State Col lege 
Economics lA 
Student Survey 
Spring, 1968 

The purpose of this survey is to learn your reactions to the content of 
Economics lA. It is part of a larger study of the introductory course sequence 
In economics to determine what measures might be taken to Improve the course 
In the comi ng years. 

Listed below are fifty concepts or categories of subject matter. You 
are to rate these fifty items according to three criteria: interest ^ 
appi icabi I ity ^ and understanding . 

Plea>'=i mark your responses for each item on the IBM card provided, using 
the special IBM penci L Respond to each item according to the following 
subcri teri a: 

INTERES T CRITERION 

In your opinion was the concept or topic Interesting enough to provoke 
some thought in class* 
If yes, mark A. 
If no, mark B. 

If the concept or topic was not covered in class, then mark C. 

APPHCAB!LITY CRITERION 

In your opinion was the concept or topic practical; that is, you 
recognized that it describes or explains economic behavior or organ-)- 
zation in the real world. 
If yes, mark A. 
i f no, mark B. 

!f the concept or topic was not covered in class, then mark C, 

UNDERSTANDING CRITERION 

Could you reoroduce the argument of the concept or topic in writing? 
If yes, mark A, 
I f no, mark B. 

If the concept or topic was not covered in class, then mark C. 

To respond to the following concepts and topics below, proceed as 
fol lows: 

I. Please rate all fifty items on one criterion before you proceed to the 

next-criterion. That is, rate all fifty items using the interst criterion 
before you start ratmp the items on the applicability criterion. Then 
rate a- I fifty items on the applicability criterion before you rate them 
on the undarstandi ng criterion. 

2* Make only one mark on each answer block. 
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3« There are a total of 150 answersi Make sure you keep track of the 
number corresponding to each concept. (Interest 1-50, Applicability 
51-100, Understanding 101-150,) 

4v'""'Tf you feel that there was not enough class time spent on the concept 
or topic, then circle the item on th I s quest ionna i re forfn « 



CONCEPTS 



1, 


51, 


101. 


Inflation 


2, 


52, 


102. 


unions 


3, 


53, 


102. 


development of a class society 


4, 


54, 


104. 


tneory of consumer demand (consumption function) 


5, 


55, 


105. 


allocation of resources 


6, 


56> 


106. 


economic freedom, justice (race, nationality, etc.) 


7, 


57, 


(07. 


theory of comparative advantages 


8, 


58, 


108. 


taxation 


9, 


59, 


i09. 


balance of payments 


10, 


60, 


1 10. 


open market operations 


ll> 


61, 


III. 


Impact of unionization 


12, 


62, 


112. 


income determination (income theory) 


>3, 


63, 


113. 


accelerator principle 


14, 


64, 


1 14. 


household sector 


15, 


65, 


Ii5. 


imper i al i sm 


16, 


66, 


1 16. 


Karl Marx 


n, 


67, 


1 17. 


social imbalance (resource misat location & conservation) 


18, 


68, 


1(8. 


business cycles 


19, 


69, 


1 19. 


role of government in the economy 


20, 


70, 


120. 


recess 'on 
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21, 71, I2L induced Investment 

22, 72, 122, discount rate 

23, 73, 123- ruling class control of government 

24, 74, '24- multipl ier 
25 75^ 125, unemployment 

26, 76, 126. International reserve shortage (the gold problem) 

27, 77, 127, national Income accounting (6NP, NNP, etc.) 

28, 78, 128- wars and the allocation of resources 

29, 79, 129* the historical process of industrialization 

30, 80 p 150. national debt 

31 p 81 , i3i , poverty e 

32, 82, 132, circular flow of income 

33, 83, 133- money supply 

34, 84, 134, federal reserve system 

35, 85, 135- impact of technology (alienation, unemployment) 
35, 86, 136, mercantilism 

37, 87, 137. marginal propensity to consume (MPC) 

38, 88, 138- inrernational trade 

39, 89, 159. monopoly power 

40,.. 90, 140. stabi 1 leation pol icy (countercyclical policy) 

41, 91, Ml, investment and savings 

42, 92, 142- prooressive and regressive taxation 
45, 93, 143. Adam Smith 

44, 94, 144. power elite (social stratification, social immobility) 

45, 95, 145- economic arowth 

46, 96, 146- scarcity 



47, 97, 147. production possibilities curve (transformation curve) 

48, 98, 148. distribution of income 

49, 99, 149, capital formation 
50,100, 150. f isca! pol icy 




■I 
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ATTACHMENT 4 ; Concepts Categorized tnto the Four Major Subject Areas 



INSTITUTIONAL 



L role of government in the economy 

2. federal reserve system 

3. household sector 

4. taxation 

5. stabilization do I icy (countercyclical policy) 

6. open market operations 
7* national debt 

8* International trade 
9, unions 

10. ruling class control of governm^int 

1 1 . discount rate 

12. fiscal policy 

13. money supply 

14. allocation of resources 
15* scarcity 

the follov/ing were also considered for Inclusion: automat i on > union mis** 
leaders, rank and file union militancy, use of police and army against 
workers, biacks, etc. 



SOCIAL PROBLEMS 



L inflation 

2. recession 

3. power elite (social stratification, social irrimobi I i ty ) 

4. economic freedom^ justice (race, nationality, etc.) 

5. progressive and regressive taxation 

6. unemployment 

?• social imbalance (resource misal location and conservation) 

8. monopoly power 

9, imper i al i sm 

10, impact of unionization 

11, ' international reserve shortage (the gold problem) 

12, poverty 

13, wars end the eilocation of resources 

14, distribution of income 

15, impact of technology 

the follov/ing were also tons i dere^d for inclusion: negative income tax, 
professors are servants of the ruling class, the schoMs afefprfates to 
stamp peoDle with rul'inq clr-^r. .ideology* 



THEORY & TODLS 



1, theory of consurr.er demand (consumption function) 

2, marginal propensity to consume (KiPC) 

3, accelerator principle 

4, economic growth 

5, multipl ior 
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6. investment and savings 

7. business cycles 

8. circular flow of income 

9. national income accounting (GNP, NNP, etc*) 

10. theory of comparative advantage 

11. balance of payments 

12. capital formation 

13. Income deter 'nation (income thejry) 

14. induced investment 

15* production possibilities curve (transformation curve) 
the following were also considered for inclusion: infant industry • 
argument, historical materialism> class struggle, revolution, what is a 
revolutionary situation?, building socialism, overthrowing capitalism* 

HISTORICAL 

I . Adam Smi th 

2 . mercanti I i sm 

3. development of a class society 

4. historical procass of industrialization 

5. Karl Marx 

the following were also considered for inclusion: G ("anger movement, New Deal> 
Enclosure movement, black slave revolts, Flint auto sit down strike. 
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ATTACHMENT 5 



RAh" INGS FOR INTEREST CRITERION 



ITEMS 

1. Inflation 

2. role of government In the economy 

3. International reserve shortage (the gold 

■ problem) 

4. unemployment 

5. taxation 

6. Karl Marx 

7. investment and savings 

8. theory or consum.er demand (consumption function 

9. Impact of technology (alienation, unemployment, 

etc. > 

10. economic growth 

11. federal reserve system 

12. money supply 

13. poverty 

14. wars and the allocation of resources 

15. fiscal policy 

16. Impact of unionization 

17. allocation of resources 

18. distribution of income 

19. progressive and regressive taxation 

20. national debt 

21. monopoly power 

22. unions 

23. circular flow of income 

24. balance of payments 

25. development of a class society 

26. national income accounting (GNP, NNP) 

27. social imbalance (resource misal location and 

conservation) 

28. international trade 

29. power elite (social stratification, 

soc i a 1 i fimob i I i ty ) 

30. business cycles 

31. income determination (income theory) 

32. ec^pomic freedom, justice (race, nationality, 

:ltc,) i 

33. rrlarginal propensity to consume ''"(MPC) 

34. scarcity / 

35. rpl i ng cl ass control of .government 

36. recession . ■ ■ ; . 

37. accelerator principle 

38. production possibilities curve 

39. nultiolier 

40. capital formation. 



i of 
RESPONSES 
FROM 

% OF YES COMPLETE 
RESPONSE SAMPLE CATEGOi..Y 
94.5 



) 



93.1 
89.5 

87.5 
85.7 
85.4 
82.8 
82.0 
80.6 

78.4 

77.9 

77.9 

77.8 

76.2 

76,0 

75,4 

74.6 

74.6 

74.0 

73.1 

73.0 

72.7 

72.2 

72. 1 

72.0 

71.2 

70.4 

70.0 
69.8 

69.1 
69,1 
68.6 

67. K 

65.1 

64.. 3 

64.3 

64.1 

63.0 

62.3 

62.3 



• t ; p ' ~ 

94 
87 

95 
91 
55 
91 
100 
87 

96 
88 
88 
82 
78 
92 
69 
92 
92 
75 
87 
82 
71 
94 
79 
65 
95 
70 

78 

57 

88 
88 
66 

91 

86 
54 
90 
69 
84 
91 
79 



SP 
I 

SP 

SP 
I 

H 
T 
■T 
SP 



I . 

SP 
SP 

I 

SP 

I 

SP 
SP 

I 

SP 

I 

T 
T 
H 
T 

SP 



SP 

T 

T 

SP 



ir ^ 

-SP 
' T 

SP 

T 

T 
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ATTACHMENT 5 - (continued) RESPONSES 

FROM 

i OF YES COMPLETE 



ITEr'S 


RESPONSE 


SAMPLE 


CATEGORY 


41. 


Induced investment 


60.7 


73 


T 


42. 


open market ooeratlons 


58.7 


82 


1 


43. 


imperial ism 


55.6 


58 


Sn 


44. 


theory of comparative advantages 


55.6 


47 


. T 


45, 


stabilization policy (countercyclical policy) 


52.4 


55 


' 1 ' 


46. 


discount rate 


51.8 


70 


1 


47. 


the historical process of industrialization 


46.0 


63 


H 


48. 


Adam Smith 


45.0 


78 


■ H 


49. 


househol d sector 


44,0 


65 


1 


50. 


mercanti i ism 


38.1 


56 


H 
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ATTACHMENT 5 - (continued) 



RANKING FOR UNDERSTANDING CRITERION 

% of 
RESPONSES 
FROM 

% OF YES COMPLETE 

ITEMS ' RESPONSE SAMPLE CATEGORY 



!. 


i nf 1 ation 


90.3 


93 


SP 


2. 


role of government in the economy 


85.9 


92 


1 


3. 


unemp 1 oyment 


84.7 


93 . 


SP 


4. 


investment and savings 


84. 1 


89 


T 


5. 


poverty 


81.7 


78 


SP 


6. 


unions 


80.7 


74 


1 


7. 


taxation 


80.6 


87 


1 


6. 


monoDoly power 


79.0 


81 


SP 


9. 


impact of technology (alienation, unernp 1 oyment) 


78.1 


83 


SP 


10. 


progressive and regressive taxation 


75.0 , 


. 8.3 


SP 


II. 


sea rcity 


73.5 


88 


1 


12. 


ruling class control of government 


73.4 


59 


1 


13. 


allocation of resources 


72.5 


90 


1 


14. 


international trade 


72.4 


76 


1 


15. 


theory of consumer demand (consumption function) 


72.4 


98 


T 


16. 


c i rcu 1 a r f 1 ow of i ncome 


71.4 


91 


T 


17. 


national income accounting (GNP, NNP, etc.) 


69.4 


94 


T 


18. 


marginal propensity to consume (MPC) 


69. 1 


88 


T 


19. 


wars and the al location of resources 


68.4 . 


. , 78 


SP 


20. 


Karl Marx 


67.4. 


•.• 56 


H 


21 . 


recession 


66 . "7 •• 


90 


SP 


22. 


federal reserve system 


66,6 


90 


1 


23. 


money supply 


65.7 


87 


1 


2\ 


production possibilities curve 


65.5 


84 


T 


25. 


international reserve shortage (the gold problem) 


65.2 


89 


SP 


26. 


economic freedom, justice (race, nationa 1 ity ,etc) 


64.8 


70 


SP 


27. 


impact of unionization 


64.2 


69 


SP 


2B. 


bal ance of paymenr 


63.5 


82 


T 


29. 


social imbalance (resource mi sal 1 ocat ion 


62.7 


78 


SP 




& conservation) 








30. 


business cycles 


62.3 


90 


T 


31 . 


imperial ism 


61.8 


55 


SP 


32. 


power elite (social stratification, 


57.8 


59 


SP 




social imbalance) 








33. 


development of a class society 


57.7 


68 


H 


34- 


economic growth 


56*. 2 


95 




35. 


fiscal pol icy 


55.9 


88 


1 


36. 


national debt 


54.7 


83 


1 


37. 


accelerator principle 


53.6 


73 


T 


38. 


multipl ier 


53.1 


85 


T 


39. 


income determination 


52.2 


87 


T 


^0. 


capital formation 


51.7 


78 


T 
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ATTACHMENT 5 - (continued) 



ITEMS 

41, mercantilism 

42. household sector 

45, open market operation 

44, discount rate 

45, the historical process of industrialization 

46, distribution of income 

47, Induced investment 

48, Adam Smith 

49, theory of comparative advantages 

50, stabilization policy (countercyclical policy) 



% OF 

RESPONSES 
FROM 

% OF YES COMPLETE 
RESPONSE SAiMPLE CATEGORY 



50. 0 


60 


H 


47.2 


68 


1 


45.0 


78 


1 


44.8 


76 


I 


45.6 


71 


H 


42.6 


90 


SP 


39.4 


73 


T 


38. 1 


82 


H 


33.3 


53 


T 


27. 1 


62 


1 



ATTACHMENT 5 - (continued) 



RANKING FOR RELEVANCE CRITERION 



ITEMS 



% OF 
RESPONSES 
FROM 

% OF YES COMPLETE 
RESPONSE SAI^PLE CATEGC 



1 . 

f • 


1 n f 1 ai* 1 on 

lilt 1 U 1 1 ^1 1 


98.6 


Q5 


or 


2. 


1'aya+ 1 on 

1 U /\ U 1 1 w 1 1 


91 




1 
1 


3, 


un i on<^ 


90 7 


70 


1 
1 




rn 1 p nf nnvprnmpn'f In "ffip '^r'nnnmv 
iv^ic ^v^vciiinidM III iiic v^v^wi \ \ 1 y 


M 1 




1 
1 


5 


\ ^npp O'f n?^\ympn'i*c 


OO. 1 


/ / 


1 


6 




O / • -? 




CD 

or 


7 


nail ona 1 Ucu i 


PA 7 


oy 


1 
1 




bCa rc I I y 


DO.D 


Q7 


1 


9 


hiiQin^^QQr'V^lpQ 


OO . J 


O / 


T 
1 


1 0 


1 1 1 V ti b HUci 1 1 dilU bu V 1 ilUb 


OO. 1 


y4 


T 
1 


1 1 




PA 1 
OO. 1 


Oil 


T 
1 


12. 


poverty 


85.7 


82 


SP 


1 D • 


monopoly power 




81 


SP 


1 4 


Teaerai reserve sybieTi 


OJ.D 


90 


1 
1 


1 S 
1 J • 


fTioney supp i y 


OO.D 


yo 


1 


1 ^ 


1 niernaT lona i reserve snorTage v T he qc I d 
p rou 1 em/ 


OK A 
OD.O 


90 . 


SP 


1 7 


unernp i oymeni 


OA 1 

84.3 


91 


SP 


1 R 
\ O • 


Impact of technolopy (alionatlon, . unernp 1 oyment) 


Q A 1 


82 


SP 


1 Q 


inter national trade 


83.3 


78 


1 

1 




recession 


82.3 


PQ 

oy 


c n 
bP 


9 1 


impact of unionization 


32.3 


O / 


bP 


99 


national income accounting (GNP, NNP, etc.) 


81 .9 


y4 


T 
1 


9 


allocation of resources 


80.0 


n 1 
91 


I 


94 


fiscal pol icy 


79.4 


Q Q 
OO 


t 
1 


25, 


wars £nd the a! location of resources 


79.3 


7A 


Or 


26. 


caoital formation 


75.8 


80 


T 


27. 


social imbal anco ( resource misat location 
& conservation) 


75.4 


79' 


SP 


28. 


open narket operations 


74.2 


81 


1 


29. 


development of clasfi society 


74.1 


65 


H 


30. 


theory of consufner demand (consumption function) 


73.9 


95 


T 


31 . 


circular flow of income 


73.6 


94 


T 


32. 


distribution of income 


73.2 


94 


SP 


33. 


S'tabil ization rol icy (countorcycl ?ca!' ool icy) 


71 .4 


55 


. 1 


34. 


economic freedom, justice (/races, notional ity ,etc)7l • 1 


66 


SP 


3^;. 


marrjinal propensity of consume ('-'PC)-, 


68. 1 


90 


T 




discount raie ' 


67.8 


72 


1 


37. 


impor i a 1 i sm 


67.4 


55 


SP 


38. 


production possibilities curve 


67.2 


79 


T 


39. 


the historical process of industrialization 


66.0 


65 


H 


40. 


income determination (income theory) 


62.7 


87 


T 
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ATTACHMENT 5 - (continued) 

% OF 
RESPONSES 
FROM 

% OF YES CON'PLETE 

I TEMS RESPONSE SfJ^PLE CATEGORY 



41. 


induced investment 


61.8 


71 


T 


42. 


power el ite (social stratification, 


61 .3 


57 


SP 




social immoD i 1 i ty) 








43. 


mu 1 i D 1 i e r 


60.3 


88 


T 


44. 


Kar! Marx 


53.5 


53 


H 


45. 


househo 1 d sector 


53.2 


72 


1 


46. 


ruling class control of government 


56.5 


57 


1 


47. 


theory of comparative advantages 


53.7 , 


54 


T 


48. 


accelerator principle 


53.7 


70 


T 


49. 


mercanti 1 ism 


47.8 


57 


H 


50. 


Adam Smi th 


46.7 


78 


H 
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STUDENT INTERVIEWS TO DETERMINE ATTITUDES 
A30UT THE ECONOMICS I A- IB COURSE 



By 

Thomas M. Geri n . • • 

1 INTRODUCTION 

This study was undertaken in an effort to get some student reactions 
to the Economics lA and !B course which might be useful alone, but which 
would also provide a check on the data Gathered from the questionnaire study 
Essentially, I wanted to find out whether students thought any change was 
needed in the principles course and if so what they felt should be changed, 
I did not attempt to do an exhaustive study or to obtain any kind of repre- 
sentative sample of students. 



1 1 PTOCEDURCS 



Four small groups of two to five students, chosen from classes taught 
by different Drofossors, were interviewed and two classes were Interviewed 
as whole classes. The interviews lasted for a half hour to forty-five ..^ 
minutes and were tape recorded. The interviews were Informal and unstruc- 
tured. Students were asked to respond to general questions such as '*lf you 
could chanjpe the course, what would you do to revise it?*' The technique 
of asking a general question such as this was to try to stari a discussion 
In the group being interviewed and to set up conditions which would encoureae 
students to talk frankly about points which interested them most. ; Many 
times discussion of the Initial question would lead the group to other topics 
which were related and this was the object of the technique. The only time 
the interviewer (the author) entered the discussion was to provide focus If 
students strayed from the objective or if discussion lagged, 

III QUOTATIONS FRai THE INTERVIEWS . 

The . fol lowing are quotations from some students which seem to exemplify 
the general responses that were given. Four of the groups will be used; 
these will be designated A, B, C, and D, 

Group A 

"I wish the Instructor would tell us what we are supposed to know when we are 
finished with the course." 

"I'd like to see more about how business uses what we are learning." 

"We should learn the system we are under; after all that Is the system that 
we I ive with." 

*'l am r) history major and I would like a course that would be of more use 
to me. Maybe if the courses were divided into one for majors and another 
one iot non-majors this might help,** 

Group B 

*'Md like to know why we have to learn all those graphs. I don't see any 
use In them,'' 

"I agree about that, but maybe the trouble is that I can't understand then. 
The instructor seems fo assume too much when he starts to explain the^,** 

"Vihen something like this gold thing comes up, I wish we could soend time on 
{t.'» 
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Group C 

"I'd like to see the significance of what weVe learning In reference to 
what Is happening In our society today/^ 

"I liked programmed Instruction* I could go at my own rate^ and I think 
I learned more this way**' 

Group D 

"1 think that If I took IB first I would have understood more of I A." 

think that If you combined them ( lA and IB) in a one semester course with 
just what was generally needed It would be better." 

' '^The programmed instruction seemed to help me quite a bit. ft seemed easier 
to learn, and I could understand more." 



IV SUMMARY OF. INTERVIEWS . 

The fol lowing attempts to summarize all of the basic points that came 
up consistently in all of the intervfewsT 

1. . Students wanted to know what the course would cover, i.e., Its content 
and objectives. In other words, they wanted to know where they were going, 
and why they were headed in a particular direction by a oarticular route. 
They also wanted to know their responsibilities in terms of material covered 
and examinations. This feeling was almost unanimous among the students. They 
wanted definite boundaries and a rationale for the course. 

2. The students believed that the course should teach U.S. capitalism because 
they felt that this is the system under which they are functioning. They 
thought that after a basic knowledge was developed of their system, other 
systems could be introduc.id. However, emohasis should be on the capitalistic 
system. They were definltfJy hostile to a neutral type of course. Another 
type of response in support of this conclusion was that the students kept 
saying they wanted to know more about business in the United States. 

3. Students felt there vos too much work with graphs in Eccn IB. They did 
not see much use in marginal analysis. Further, they complained that in such 
work the instructors made an assumption that students had more prerequisite 
knowledge than was generally the case* 

4» In I A, national income accounting v/as believed to be emphasized to too 
great an extent. They felt that what thsy neeced could be covered more 
briefly and effectively. However, when asked v.hat they thought they needed 
In 'this respect, they could not give SDCcific responses. 
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5. The students expressed a strong desire to have current events discussed 
in class. They wanted the courses to.be more flexible in order to provide 
enough time to qo into any interesting events that occured during the 
semester. Thiey wanted to 'discuss the economic reasons for and Implications 
of those events. 

6. The students believed that the objectives of the courses should be to 

a) enable them to make better judgments about the actions of govei^nment and 

b) aid them in decisions in their own lives. This second objective was 
somewhat nebulous, but the general Idea I received was that they wanted to 
be better able to make business-oriented decisions. 

! ■ ; 

7. The ODinion was also expressed that the courses should be divided into 
two sections, one for majors and one for non-majors. The students who 
expressed this opinion felt that some of their suggested revisions could be 
met more easily if this were done, especially the reduced reliance on graphic 
analysis — this was one of the primary revisions^ 

8* The students had two prevalent ideas about changing the present sequence 
of courses. One group thought that IB should be taken before I A. The other 
group thought that possibly the courses could be combined into a one semester 
course, with possibly four or five units instead of 3 units. The feeling was 
that there was a lot of time wasted on material they did not believe necessary. 

9, There were two classes interviewed that used programmed Instruction, and 
it was also found that some of the other students in classes not using pro- 
grams were somewhat familiar with this technique of learning. When asked th^lr 
opinion of programmed instruction, most responded favorably. The only negative 
response was that the programmed instruction was too simple. However, this 
view was held by only a few students. It was generally felt that material 
was {earned more easily in this form; for example, one student commented that 
he felt he could learn more and faster with this method. It is interesting 
that this particular student was not in a class that used a program but his 
roommate was, so he had been exposed to this form of instruction. 

SUMMARY 

In general the students want a course that is current and which includes 
the basic economic tools that will enable them to make intelligent decisions-. 
They want the course to be structured with emphasis on this economic system 
and with less on graphic analysis and what they consider to be unnecessarily 
complicated tools of economics, more emphasis on the functioning of business 
and government controls. 
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A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF INTRODUCTORY 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS TEXTBOOKS 



By 

Fred Smith 



I tNTRODUCTION AND METHOD 

This project was undertaken to gain some Insights into the construction 
of textbooks written for introductory college economics courses. We wished 
to find out to what extent textbook authors tend to choose the same content 
and content organization. The procedure employed Initially was to compare 
tables of contents of several major texts in search of a general pattern 
that might be followed by a majority of the authors. The books analyzed are 
listed in the bibliography at the end of this section. Research indicated 
that such a pattern did in fact exist. There are, however, variations in 
the titles of similar sections among the texts as well as variations In 
contents of sections having the same name. 

i ■ ■ . ■ \. ' 

The analysis showed a considerable degree of similarity between texts. 
Section 2 below gives a general table of contents which is a fair descrip- 
tion of most of the texts studies. Section three summarizes the tables of 
contents of the texts and then describes the main ways each text differs 
from the general outline; 

The general table of contents presented here should not be considered 
an ideal construction. It was derived from the major sections of each book 
and the contents of each section in an attempt to determine the actual 
coverage decisions of leading textbook authors — what topics the authors 
consider important for use in an introductory course and the order In which 
they should be presented. The most commonly occurring major topics were 
then arranged in their most prevalent order to arrive at this general table 
of Contents. The topics were given rather general titles. 

Some of the texts do not have a major topic which corresponds to those 
In the general table. On the other hand, some of the texts include sections 
that v/ere not used. For example Wronski devotes one of his six sections to 
unions, giving it as much space as his treatment of production. 
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I I A GENERAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 



The textbook analysis revealed a striking similarity In content 
selection and organization. The fol lowing outi Ine of nine topics or 
major divisions describes a hypothetical table of contents which Is closely 
followed by many writers. 

I> History of American Economic Institutions 

This topic was actually found in only one text. However, It Is Inclu- 
ded here for two reasons. A great many schools offer an entire course In 
economic history of the United States either as a prerequisite to the prin- 
ciples course we are engaged In studying or as an uppers-division course. 

II. Economics as a Discipline 

Most texts began with seme type of introduction to economics discussing 
It as one of the social sciences defining it, and stating something about 
economic analysis. The relation between analysis and policy is almost 
always treated. 

. tIK Introduction to Basic Concepts 

A great many diverse topics are included tn this section. Probably 
the most Important are the treatments of demand, supply, and elasticity. 
Any other economic organizers may be introduced here. Among the widely used 
are the role of government, types of business organization, and economic 
efficiency. 

IV. National Income Analysis 

This is the section in which most of the macro-economic information 
is found. The most coftmon items found here are national income accounting, 
saying, consumption and investment, income determination, the mul t ip I ier 
and accel erator, fluctuations, forecasting, employment, fiscal policy, and 
the public debt. 

V. Money and Banking and Federal Reserve 



Some authors, notably Sanuelson, included these concepts in the previous 
section, but others separated them. I awarded them autonomy here because 
of my own interest in the field. At any rate, the basic characteristics of 
money are often used to lead into a discussion of money creation by banks and 
the Influence of the Federal Reserve on the banking system. Changes In the 
price level and price indices mipht be added if they have not appeared In 
relation to national incom^^j analysis. 



VLPr i ce System and Resource Allocation 



Thfs can bost be described as the micro-econonlcs section. The 
various market theories are presented In order from pure competiticn through • 
pure monopoly. The price and output decisions In each case are compared to 
demonstrate dif foronces 'in allocation of resources and efficiency. Anti- 
trust may be included as well as the theories dealing with rent interest 
and profits, welfare, resource demand, and wage deteraination. 

VII. Distri bution of Incone 

' The discussion of wages, rent, interest, profit, and derrand for factors 
Is continued (or initiated) In greater detail. A significant topic here is 
the functloninq of unions* Taxation and public pol icy on income redistribu- 
tion are usually . in this $ectfon. 

VIM- International Economics 



Although this topic is almost always located near the end of the book 
and Is given various names, it was included in every text whicn was exemlned. 
Exchange rates, comparative advantage, balance of payments, and under*- 
developed countries, are also common topics covered. Tariffs are more often 
mentioned than international agreements and institutions* Studies In compara-^ 
tlve economic systems are squeezed into this section end examples of the 
system in action in some particular country may be added. 

IX. Current Economic Problems 

If problems related to foreign trade, comparative systems, or the 
challencje from the USSR are not included In section VIII, they will alrost 
always be found here. The same is true for treatments of the U«S. balance^ 
of*payments problem*. The current .p rob I em most frequently examined centers 
on the conflict between the goals of a high rate of growth, high employment, 
and^ stable prices in the U.S. 

) . . ' 

Id COMPARISON OF CONTENT AND CONTENT ORGAN iZATI ON 
OF MAJOR PRINCIPLES TEXTS 

This section gives a condensed picture of the relation of each text to 
the general table of contents described above. The analysis is sunmarized 
in Table I which begins with the general table of contents^ Each succeeding 
column describes one of the books analyzed in this stujy — the colucin lists 
each book by the author's name and then elves the major tooic headings f rom. • 
the Table of Contents, txcept for Icno headings, tr.e section headings are 
taken from the ti^xt. Uncor each topic 1he subtcoics are also listed. You * 
can compare content organization of each text with the orcaniz^ition of the 
general table of content.:^, because the reman nurr^eral at the beginning of 
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each section is the number of the corresponding section of the general 
table of contents. At times one section may cover most or al ' ^f teh subjects . 
from more than one topic of the general table, and in these cases multiple 
roman numerals are shown. 

. The reader can get a rough idea of how much coverage an author devoted 
to each topic by comparing the classifications of topics in the chart. The 
percentage figures in the lower left corner of each box give the percentage of 
the total number of pages the author allotted to that topic. Thus, by using 
the roman numerals and the percentage figures authors can be compared wJth . 
each other and with the general table of contents* 



The single exception to this technique is the Eggers & Tussing Book. 
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Table I 

Comparison of Text Tnblos of Contento with the Ooneral -atite of Contents 
(Contents and % of naqos devoted to Cnch Sect fen) 



ENERAL TAULE OF CONTENTS 



I History of American 
Economic fnstltutfons 



1 1 Economics as A 
Discipline 



Ml Introrfuctfon To 
Basic Concepts 



ADDOTT 



1 1 Introduction 



6% 



Economics as a Science 
Oasic Oofinltfons 
Intro to Capital Ism 



li Fcurcetion ot Econcmfc 
.-rai ysis 
Lcc!'c^Tci"Tn"'he'*c5ern"Joric 
An C-ctrical Science 
•''rice Svsten 



1 1 1 Markets & Prices 



Demand & Supoly 
Market Mechanism 
Elastic I ty 



III 'laticnal Inco-ei E'-ployrent 
IV Eccrr.nic Growth 



V 



'hecrv 



IV '-'aero Economics 



IV Watfonal Income 
Analysis (Macro) 



V Money and Qanklnq 
Federal Reserve 



V Business Fluctuations 
Unemployment 
Price Level 
Publ ic Finance 
Dusiness Organization 
•^^Nat iona I I ncome 
Analysis 
Growth Si Oevelopnent 
Money & f3ankino 
Federal Reserve 
Monetarv & Fiscal 
! Pol icy 

j 3/1^ ProbI ens i 



orccuctton^ rrices, Errnloyment 
Ccrsu^ot ioHi invesTffient, 
Fluctuation L Forecast I rq 

^ol ^cv 
Staci I izsTiD^ ^ol Icy 
Vcr-s-v h 'eCer^l Heserve 
'•'cretary i Fiscal =o( lev 

^^ol Icy In U.S. 
Inderdevelocej Nations 



38.1 



VI Var'.ets, Price System^ end 
Allocation of Resources 



I 

r- 



VI Price System and 
Resource A I location 
(Micro) 



Vi f-Mcro Economics 

Definitions 

ffecislons under 
Various Market 
Situations 

Antitrust 

Public Utilities 



D-jsiness Orn^nizatlon 
Ge'-and ^ SuDPly 
Zscisic-s Urtcer Various 

'•'2rket Structures 
GDve'rnr^ent & business 



— 23$ 



VI! Distribution of Income 



: 17?: 



VI I Distribution of 
I ncome " 



: VI I Distribution of 



Frtcinq of Services 
V.'anes i Salaries^ Jnlons 
Pcvertv 

Feni, Interest, Profits 
Cariital 



\2% 



Pub I ic Sector 



VII I Interncitional 
Economics 



Waoes, Rent Interest 

Profits 

Unions 

Taxation 

Pub I Ic Pol icy on 
Income Inenual Ity 



Punctior=i 
Taxat ic- 



i 



jVIM Into'-nat'^nal icorto^y 

w — • — 

j Trade i lending 

ur:t3ncc ."^^ P.^-ments 
Te-iffs 

"-ol:: '.jrrerf Prc:lems 



IX Current rconnnic 
PrnbfCfms 
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iVI I I The WorlcJ 



! 135: 



International Trade 

^. Finence 
Unrlerdove loped 

Nations 
Other Economic 
System*; 



Zcc^cy^iC Char le 
CoTarc?*! vc S.'Sters 



KEISER ■ 



M Meaning of Economics 



Si 



The Economic Problem 
Cultural Variations 
in Solutions 



1 1 Scc^e ard ^^ctnod 



1 1 1 Introduction to 
Production & 
At location 



Demand and Supp ly 

Degrees of Competi- 
tion & Ecorromlc 
Ef f Iciency 

Production 

Business 
\i% Orosnfzati'on 



V Exchanae 



EccnomTci"as'"a"SocTaT"" 

Sc fence 
Theoretical & 

Statistical Analysis 



n\ Price S%stem 



C^-oand i Supoly 

(Elasticity) 
Price Controls & Taxes 
E^emcntz of Dynamics 



McCCNNELL 



Intro to American 
CasltaMsm 



22$ 



Nature of ccofTomTcs"*"^ 
Circular Flow of Wealth 
Supply and Demand 
Price System 
Government In Mixed 

Caoltal Ism 
Househo I ds , Bus I ness , and 

Government 



lit 



Hcusehold Behavior 
4g T'^eory of Donand 
T7» S.-noW ■ 



f'toney and Banking 
Federal Reserve. 
Pol icy 



IV Production 



Gjslness Orpani^ation 
Technicue of Production 
9^ long Run Anal vs I s 
IV l-'drkel Price 



National Income 

Analysis 
Consumption 
Saving & Investment 
Business Cycles 
li*^ccme ^ Employrrent 
■ Fiscal Policy & Debt 
Inf latlon & Price . 

Level 
Growth ^ 
3 1? Role of Government 



Theory of Price 
Cec.isicns Under Various 

Marjjet STructures 
Price Discrimination 
Criticism of Price 
1 3:"^ Theory 



VI I CfStriDtitlon 



IV National Income, Emoloyment 
Fiscal PoUcy 
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National Income Accounting 
Business Cycles 
Tools of Employment Trtt?ory 
Output, Emfiloyment; & 

Ihcone 
Fiscal Policy 
Public Debt 



V Money^ Monetary Policy & 
Stab! ntv^ 



Ntoney^ Banking 
Creation of Money 
Federal Reserve 
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Factor Pricing 
Unions 

Interest A Profli 
Cri'Mclsrrs 



American Economic Growth 



VI Al location of 
Resources 



Supply & Demand 

(Elasticity) 
EquI J ibrium UncJt^r 
Various '--arket 
11? Structures 



'/HI International Trade 



Exchange Rates 
Ga ins from Trade 



7% Tariffs 



Frob I ems 



r£2Q22^-2§ 3 Whole 

"eneral Equi I ibrium 
"icro & f'acro 
1% Di scussed 



Oefininq Growth 
Co?t3 

Problems i Pol Icla6 
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Vf Firm & Resource Allocation 



y ( i Distrihution of 
Income? 



Inco 



Vlanes> Rent, Interest 

Profits 
The laborer 
Un ions 
The Farmer 
Industrial Concon- 

tration 
Antitrust 



•bdel in EcuiTTbrTum"" 
riousehold ConsuroDtlon 
Saving & Investment 
riuct'jations 
rorelzn Trade 
I .If ■'^ovornmont 



Vn SupDiy I Demand .(Elasticity) 
Consumer Behavior 
Costs of Production 
Decisions under Various 

i^'arket Structures 
Resource Demand 
V/a-pes, Ront, Interest, & 

Profits 
General Equ\ I ibrium 

26% 



. Prices 



245 



VIII 



I ntcrnational 
Kcono^ I cs 



Banks A Su:>nly of 

' *oney 
Demand for ''oney 
Price Level 



iX r)o'*:estic Economic Problems 



I2ti 



Ant i trust 
Farm Problem 
Unions 

Income Inequal ity 
Social imbal nnce 

(Public K Private Goods) 



-r^rov/tn <\ C*«velorment 



^1 M fnrernatlonfil Economics 



ProMcms 
Foreign Trade 
Alternative Systems 
^^pY^- Russia, Britain 
,^,1:: KJv CrroD i nn Socinlism 



Growth 

Undordovolnped Countriesi 



IX Currt-nt flicro Problems 



employment, Prices 

Growth 
^;alcioco of Paymontr^ 



Trade A EquI librium 
Reconstruction of Trade 
Unc/erdfcjvoloned Nations 
Clial lenoc of USSR 



ubULnO <V lUbblN.) 


rcLLNtK 


HAi-lDcRG 


INTRODUCTION 


TYPES OF ANALYSIS i EARL^ 
SCHOOLS 


1 NATURE & DEVELOPMENT OF 

AMERICAN ECON* INSTITUTIONS 


Economics as a Study 
Economic Change 
Statistics 


' Deduction i Induction 
Mercantl 1 Ism 
Physiocrats 

1 1 


Business Enterprise 
Agriculture & Labor 
Prosperity i Oeoresslon 
gijEmploymont 4 Growth 


MARGINALISM 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL . 


IV NATIONAL INCOME ACCOUNTING 


Theory of Choice 
6% 


Wages 
— Pooulatlon 
Rent 

Ful \ Employment 
Development 
Value Theory 
Free Trade 
Marxian Social ism 


Product Accounts 
Ful 1 Employment 
GNP, Growth, i Their 

Determinants 
Multlpl Fer 
Governmonts's Role 
Investment & GNP 

2655 


OEmuD & SUPPLY 


Chanqes In Conditions 
Incone as a DeTermlnant 

of Demand 
tl astic t ty 


OUTPUT 


iJtOCLASS ICAL AND 
CONTE;.iPQRARY ECONOMIC^ 


V rVONETARY AND FISCAL POLICY 


Price Structure and 

Pay Rates 
Composition of Output 
Changes in Productive 

Method 

13? 


Theory of Consumer Choice 
Indifference Curves 
Pricing of Output 
Market Structures 
Factor Prices 
Incone Distribution 


Money In the Economy 
Federal Reserve and 

Monetary Pol Icy 
Fiscal Pol Icy and 

StabI 1 Fzation 
Economic Growth and 

National Debt 

18? 


SERVICES 




VI PRICE SYSTEM AND ALLOCATION 


Supply and Demand 
Production Function 
Decisions Under Various 

Market Structures 
Price Mechanism and 

Al location 
Profits and Welfare 
Size, Efficiency, and 

Research in Monopoly and 
i Competition 
' 30;? 


ADJUSTWENTS TO CHANGE 




GOVERNMENT 


n . 


INTERHATlOfjAL TRACE 


MACROECOMCMICS 


[VI 1 DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 




Output Determination 
Saving- 1 nvestment 

Fra'tework 
Dynanid Factors 
Cycl ical Disturbances 
2\1. 


Factor Incomes 
Personal Income 
Distribution 

n 


MARKET Er.OMO*^V 


Vm INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
COMMERCIAL'PiOLlCY 


1 1 % 


POLICY 


.\\% 

1 


UMDERCEV-LOPFP nation: 


Monopoly 

Ful 1 EmDioymont 

Inflation 

Rofiistrihutive Policy 
1 ntcrnat iona 1 Economic 
Pol Icy 
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PETERSON 



REYNOLDS 



SAMUELSON 



I I THE ECOMOf.ri' AS A 
WHOLE 



II INTRODUCTION 



II BASIC CONCEPTS AND NATIONAL 
III JNCOME 



I I A Field of Study 
Tool s A Vocabul ary 
Production 
National Output & 

Income 
Prob I ems 

2i 



PRODUCTIVE POWER 



Resources 
Caoltal Formation 
Business Orqanizatlcn 



III What is Economics About 
Business Organization 
Market System 
Planning 
Demand & SuppI y 
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IV PRICES AND MARKETS 



25 



Introduction 

Problems of Each Society 
Mixed Capital ism 
Demand 4 Supply 
Business Organization 
Poverty 
Labor Unions 
Govorrment Finance 
.^N&tional Incorre and Product 



VII 



V MONEY 



Banks & Money Supply 
Val ue of Money 
I n te rnat i ona I Payments 
Demand & the 
Depression 
Business Cycles 
Idle Resources & 
Pub! ic Pot icy 



•VI PRICES & ECONOMIC 
ORGANIZATION 



?42 



/II DISTRIBUTION OF IN. 
INCOME 



Supply & Demand 
Cost & Industry Size 
Output from Capacity 
Monopoly 

Antitrust in the U,S/ 



Househol ds 
Production Costs 
Decisions Under Various 

Market Structures 
V/aqes, Rent, Interest, 

Profit 
Capital 
Efficiency 
General Eoul I i brium 



IV, NATIONAL IMCON'E AND 
V ITS FLUCTUATIONS 



23?; 



Vir GQVERNfilENT AND THE 
MARKET ECONG^Y 



\1% 



I nequal i ty 
V/anes i Unions 
Rent, Copita! , 

interest & 

Profits 
Redistribution Policy 



FURTHER GOVERNMENT 
'ACTION 



Taxation S Borrowing 
International Policy 
Capital ism & 
\\%. Co 1 1 ect i V i sm 
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Restrict inf| & Promot- 
ing Competition 
Labor Markets 
Income Distribution 
Publ ic Finance 
I nternat i ona I Economy 



IV INCOME i EMPLOYME.^JT 

Nat I on a I Inco.-ne 

Accounting 
Taxation 
Fiscal Pol icy 
Suppjy of Money 
Monetary ^^ol icy 
Business Fluctuations 
inlornal £. Exlcrnal 

Stab i I ity 
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Theories 
Vi'estern Growth 
Growth in the USSR 
Undordfivolooed Mot ion 

Pol (cfns 
Devalonment and the 

Ancric?3n Interest 



2l;? 



Saving, Consunoticn, and 

I nvestment 
Income Determination 
Mul tipl ier 
Cycles A Forecast in,q 
Money & Banking 
Federal Reserve 
Synthesis of N'onetary & 

Income Analysis 
Fiscal Pol icy 



VI COMPOSITION AMD PRIClf,G OF 
' NATIONAL OUTPUT 
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Demand & Supply (Elasticity) 
Utility 

Decisions Under Various 

Market Structures 
Antitrust 



VII DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 

Production Functions 
Marfiinal Product 
Rent 

V/aqes 5 Unions 
Inlerest & Capital 
Profits A Incentives 
Eoiloque to '-Mcro Pricino 



VI n HiTEP.HATIOnAL IRACE /'ND 
. FINANCE 



10? 



Foreipn Excnanqe i Trade 
Balance & Ca:)itc»l Flews 
Tariffs 
Problems 



IX CUJ^i^ENT ECCNO*'UC PRC:3LE?-^S 



Growth and rovelopment 
Stability for AcJvancod 

Economios 
Comparative Systems 



WRONSKI 



11 INTRODUCTION 



Naturo of Economics 
Basic Problems Z 

Conceals 
Role of GovGrnment 



III Nature of Economics 
National Product A 

Income 
Business Cycles 



III. incon:e and growth 



CONSU'^tPTtON 



National Income, 
Price Invoices 
Growth I >r'ol fare 
labor Force 
Caolfal i Technoloqy 



Consumers 
Money Management 
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FIN'AriCIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION OF SOCIETY 



PRODUCTION 



JOS 



Business Organization 
Consumer Finance 
Social Security 
PuDl Ic Finance 



V MOnEY AriD BANKING 



Price System 
Labor 

fJa+ural Resources 
Capital 

Business Organization 
Corporate Securities 
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f loney 

Supply of Money 
Control of Money 



V MONEY AND BANKING 



IV PROSPERITY A DEPRESS- 
ION 



Consumption, Sa vino, 

A Investment 
Income Determination 
Cycles & Forecast I nrj 
f.*onetary Pol Icy 
Fiscal Policy 



Nature of Money 
'•V>ney In our Economy 
Federal Reserve 



VI PRICES A PRODUCT I ON 



UNIONS 



Demand & Supoly 
EquU fbriun 
Decisions Under VnrI 
10US ^'arket 
Structures 
Publ Ic Pol lev 
loy A^jri culture 



Growth of Unions 
Role of Unions 
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vm THE V.'ORLD FCOrJO"^^ 



International Trade 
d Finance 
Econo'^ilc Pol icy 



VII Dl ST? I RUT I ON or IMCO'/E 



171 



Theory of Factor 
Prices 
Unions 

tiont, I nl crest, 

J'rcf Its 
General Equi 1 i brtun 



IX PERSISTENT PTOLE^S IN 
OUR ECONO' lY 



UndordcvoJoneu tintions 
Caoitsilism, Socialism,! 
& COrmunlsn I 



Govt* r Arc nt r^ccul at icns 
Government fcbt 
Rtjvonuc iV FNr<Jndlturos 
International Trade 
Farm Problem 
Soviet Chal lonne 



2rji 
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THE INDI VIDUAL TEXT S 

' u 

r 

s. 

The textbooks will t?e examined In this section. Comments will relate 
chiefly to the author's departure from the general table of contents. The 
personal evaluations of this writer are Included In certain Instances, and 
of course should be considered apart from the other data. The text author's 
name will be used to Identify each text^ 

Lawrence Abbott . Abbott does not concern the reader with any historic 
Information, but begins with an introduction to econofnfcs that Includes basic 
definitions and stresses capitalism. He then organizes the text similarly to 
our general table with the single exception that he sandwiches In current 
problems along the way rather than bringing them up In a separate section. 

George L. Bach, <. Baches Introductory section Is slightly unusual because 
of his discussion of "Economics in the Modern World." The macro-economic 
Information is divided into three sections: theory, policy, and growth. A 
typical presentation of money and banking and the Federal Reserve System is 
done in the policy section. The role of economic growth in the United States 
and underdeveloped nations is fully developed. The author provides a separ- 
ate selection on government expenditures and taxation. He considers the 
balance of payments problem In his treatment of international economics and 
covers comparative economic systems ;n a section devoted to economic change. 

M.A. Eggers & A. D. Tussing . This was one of the more difficult books 
to fit into the scheme of things. To do so at all required a closer than 
normal analysis of the twenty chapter titles. Eggers & Tussing began with 
sevejdi chapters that fit rather well into our Section It and followed it 
with a presentation of demand and supply. At this point the similarity fades. 
There are no sections on micro and macro-economics. The term GNP is not 
even mentioned in the index. Only thfi treatment of international trade 
'and underdeveloped countries sesms to fit our program; however, the authors 
Include chapters on the movement of services and administration in a market 
economy. 

Wi I I lam Fel Iner . Fellner is another author whose book does 'not con- 
form to the general table employed here, and necessarily so, because of 
his unusual historical aoproach. He devotes the first third of his book 
to an analysis based on history of doctrine instead of economic cnstitut ions. 
Beginning with information on deductive and inductive analysis, Fellner then 
moves through the mercantilists and the physiocrats. His second section 
covers the classical school on wages, population, diminishing returns, rent, 
full employment, development, value theory, and free trade with an additional 
section on .Marxist socialism. This Is followed by a neo-classical and 
contemporary presentation fhat covers our sections of rnicro-economics and 
income distribution. At this point macro-economics is treated, and the text 
ends with a section on policy related to monopoly, full employment, and 
International economics. 
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I was very Impressed with this approach* After completlna such a 
program, the student would have a clear idea of the historical signifi- 
cance of each part of our theory. It is quite difficult to differentiate 
between Keynes and the neo classicists when one is not gware when and how 
each part of the contemporary theory he has learned was developed, A 
course with Fe liner's text would not tend to leave one In such a position. 

. Daniel Hamberg . Hamberg Is the only author here who uses history of 
American economic Institutions as an introduction. He then skips ahead 
of our outline to a national income accounting (macro) section fol lowed by 
his money and banking presentation which includes fiscal policy. There is 
no separatio of current economic problems, but the rest of the book fol lows 
the general table. The notions of demand, supply, and elasticity, which 
were skipped in the early part of the bock, are found in the micro-economic 
section. 

Norman F, Keiser . Keiser does not use an historical introduction nor 
does he separate out current economic problems. Instead hfstorical and 
current problems are integrated throughout the text. Keiser follows the 
general table closely with the single exception of placing the monetary 
section ahead of, rather than behind, the national income aff^alysis. 

H. G. Lipsey & P. 0. Steiner . These authors also skip sny^ use of 
history in favor of a more normal introduction as in our Section II. Rough- 
ly 5055 of the book is taken up with various aspects of market ooeration: 
demand, supply, market price determination in product, factor and inter- 
national markets. A discussion of micro and macro and general equilibrium 
precedes a comprehensive section on circular flow which introduces the 
national income analysis scheme. This is followed by a typical money and 
banking section. Growth and development is included just ahead of current 
problems of macro theory. Lipsey & Steiner made their biggest departure 
by placing such emphasis on micro theory, in presenting macro-economics 
late in the text and basing that scc+ion so heavily on the circular flow 
model. 

Campbel I R. McConnel L McConnell's introduction includes our Section 
n and some of the topics of Section III, but they are not treated in 
detail. He then develops a macro segment which is followed by money and 
monetary policy. Growth is discussed before a typical micro-economics 
section. Domestic economic problems precede the final tcoic of inter- 
national economics. Income inequality appears as a sub-top Fc of economic 
problems and income distribution is not presented separately. 

Shorey Peterson . Peterson's first segment deals with the first four 
sections of the qeneral table. He then discusses the productive power of 
Capitol ism before the monetary facts are used. The micro-economics which 
follow are not the usual theoretical constructions. Distribution of income 
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precedes the topic of government action and the government policy section 
covers tax poj icy, j'nternat ional trade, and a brief discussion of the 
differences between capitalism and collectivism. 

Lioyd Reynolds . After a somewhat standard introductory section con- 
cerned with economics and basic definitions, Reynolds goes into a .»Hcro- 
ecbnomic presentation which emphasizes long-run market outcomes. This is 
followed by a discussion of government in the market economy which also". 
Introduces the Idea of income distribution. This coverage of macro- 
economic theory follows with most of the remainder of the text devoted to 
economic growth. The unusual feature of this book is that it presents 
micro-economics ahead of macro-economics. 

Paul A. Samuel son . This classic among introductory texts should be a 
good guide as to the worth of our general table. It is apparently favor- 
able since we concur on most points. Samuelson uses no historical intro- 
duction and combines our Sections II and III before he completes the text . 
in a manner s imi lar to the general table. Jhe single exception Is that 
demand and supply are treated lightly in the early stages of the text. 

Mel vl I le J, Ulmer , Utmer's first three sections are largely the 
typical orientation material for the beginning student. He, like Kelser, 
then inserts money and banking ahead of the macro, micro, and distribution 
of Income sections. Finally the author divides, his internatsonal economjcs 
unit giving separate emphasis to comparative systems. 

Stanley P. Wronski^et, a l. Like Peterson, Wronskf's opening topic 
covers the first four segments of the general table. There is no real 
: micro-econom ic presentation; instead the author describes consumption and 
consumer decisions, then production and production decisions, and finally 
a more standard presentation of money and banking. The fifth of his six 
major topics Is devoted to unions, and the book ends with a section on some 
of our economy's problems. 

FOUiNDATION OF MODERN ECOWMICS SERIES (Prentice-Hall Publ Ishers)'- 

Since 1964 the Prentice-Hall Foundation of Modern Economics Series of 
nearly a dozen paperback books edited by Ot"!"o Eckstein has been available. 
.Each book is a survey of a branch of economics and the entire series covers 
the discipline. I examined the series to determine its value as a supple- 
ment or replacement for a standard textbook. Each volume of the series was 
compared with the corresponding sections of the Samuelson text. 

The main difference appears immediately when one attempts such a 
comparison. i«lost areas of study cannot be dealt with rigorously in an 
Introductory course. The time for presenting information is limited, 
forcinp the instructor and textbook author to do little more than mention 
a branch of economics wheri'he can tie It into his theoretical discussions, 
or perhaps devote a short section to a very brief Introduction to tne 
principles of that area. 
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As a result, It ?s hard to compare sections of Samue! son's text with 
such books as Gregory Grossman's Economic Svstens cr Otto Eckstein's 
Public F inance since Samuel son does not emphasize pub I ic f fnance and because 
he devotes only twenty pages to alternative economic systems. Even these 
twenty pages are directed largely at a justification for our own brand of 
economics rather than offering an introduction to the theor/ of economic 
systems. . 

For th?s reason I included only three books in this analysis, those 
which cover the major fields also covered In detail by Samuelson, If it 
can be shown that this series. could replace Samuelson in the teaching of 
this basic material, then an instructor could assign books from the series 
as a text, thereby providing students with standard theory references, at 
the same time branching into other branches of economics which usually are 
treated superficially in a standard text. 

The first two books contain the analytic core of our discipline: 
Robert Dorfman's Pri ces and '^larkets and National I ncome Analys is by 
Charles Schultze. The third, James Duesenberry ' s '.one y and Crecit : Impact 
and Control , covers an area to which most nrodern texts devote an entire 
section. 

Schul tze . Perhaps the first comparison should be made with an eye to 
the space devoted to the area. Samuelson uses about 115 pages not inducing 
certain sections on money and inflation and growth while *"he Schultze book 
is 140 pages long.. However Samuelson has nearly 25% more words oer oage, - 
as shown by rough estimates, and includes a greater number of charts and 
graphs* Schultze does not seem to include any topics that Samuelson leaves 
out. However, Samuelson presents some conceots such as growth and the 
Introductory statements, in other sections of his text which suggests that 
Samuelson may devote more space directly to National Income concepts. At 
least, it is the impression of this writer that Samuelson provides more 
background information and treats the subject matter^ in somewhat greater 
detal'. However, forecasting is the only area Schultze does not stress 
which Samuelson presents. 

. D orfman , At first glance it would seerr: that both authors, devote the 
same amount of space (nearly i 50 pages) to price theory; however, Sanuelson 
includes a discussion of the production function and iso-quant analysis in ~ 
a later section. Thus, 'considering the greater numbers of words per page 
Samuelson devotes more space than Tbrfman. However, Dorfman includes sore 
additional analysis. He shows tlic oroducticn function as a three dir.ensional 
form or "production hill'' and demonstrates that iso-ouants represent 
"altitude contours'' of the production hill. Such a presentation bettc^ 
prepares. the student for an advanced analysis and as well offers a 
simplified version of the material. It prevents the student fron think- 
ing of the analysis as two-dimensional. An additional departure fron the 
norm is Dorfman's use of game theory in re lat ion to oi inopo iy sol ut ions 
instead of reiyinq on Sweezy's kinked demand curve. 
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It is this writer*s opinion that the Dorfman book is not only an 
adequate substitute for Samuel son^s price theory section, but may actually 
be preferable to it. Dorfman has gone beyond the mere presentation of the 
standard introductory material and provides serious students with more 
complete and up-to--date analytical tools. 

Due^enberry. Samuel son devotes approximately 80 pages to money, the 
Federa'l Reserve, and monetary policy while Duesenberry^s booK is over 110 
pages. However, both approaches to the material are similar, consisting 
of some preliminary comments about the nature of money, leadi ng to deposit " 
creation, followed by a section on the Federal Reserve System. At some 
stage of the analysis other financial institutions and action in the capita! 
markets are shown and an analysis of monetary policy as it fits into total 
stabilization is developed. 

IV CONCLUSIONS 

This study was undertaken to determine if there is in fact some order 
of presentation of material that is predominant among introductory economic 
texts. After construction of the qeneral table of contents and a canparinc 
of a number of books to it, this writer concludes that many authors have 
indeed foMov/ed some standard pattern of presentation. The standard seemed 
typified by Paul Samuelson, who's introductory text is usually regarded as 
the frontrunner in the field. Thus, it would seem logical to conclude that 
the pattern may not be due to necessity but rather to Professor Sa7iuelson*s 
leadership and, perhaps, to the nature of product competition in the text- 
book market. 

Two of the most impressive texts were written by Feltner and LIpsey & 
Steiner. Both books took a somewhat di fferent. approach. Fei Iner devalcped 
the principles of economics which seemed to parallel a history of economic 
thought course but yet offered more to the student. Lipsey S Steiner of fered 
some up-to-^date criticisms of and additions to theory which were not found 
elsewhere. Three books from the Pr'entice-Ha! 1, Foun dations^ of Moder^n 
Frnnomjcs Series were found to be stand-ins for corresponding sections of 
Samuelson. Professor Corfmao's contribution to the series was suoerior In 
the opinion of this writer* The use of these materials enable the instructor 
to vary the structure of his course, at the sarr.e time that he provides the 
necessary tools,- concepts, and organizers of economic theory. 
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PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION ! ITS NATURE AND 
AN ANALYSIS OF TWO PROGRAMS DESIGNED FOR THE BASIC ECONOMICS COURSE 



By 

Thurlow Scott 



As the demand for higher education rises and college enrollment steadily 
increases, the need for more ef f i c lent learn i ng also increases. An innova- 
tion that has received much attention and which is designed to, help solve 
this problem is programmed instruction. The basic reason for the high level 
of interest in programmed instruction is that, once the student is motivated, 
the inherent structure of programming guarantees a high degree of student 
success In learning. It is because of its unique characteristics that 
programmed instruction often is superior to teaching strategies employed in 
conventional textbook learning. 

Part I of this paper will exolain the superiority of programmed instruc- 
tion for some purposes over strategies using a text* and lecture method by 
(I) defining and describing the characteristics of programmed instruct ion • 
and showing the relationship between programmed learning and the achieve- 
ment of behavioral objectives; (2) describing the uses of programmed instruc- 
tion as a teaching strategy; (3) prviding a rationale for the use of pro- 
grammed instruction in the totai thinki ng- 1 earn i ng process; (4) contrasting 
the programmed instruction method with learning from an ordinary textbook 
and lecture situation. ^^-"^ ' 

The second part of the paper analyzes tv/o programmed instruction books 
currently used in principles of economics courses. This is an exercise 
which should show, the reader how to evaluate programmed instruction for use 
in teaching. 
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I THE CHARACTERISTICS AND ADVANTAGES OF PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 



PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION DEFINED 

the layman may often be confused in trying to distinguish between the 
terms used to describe programmed instruction. These include the ^'proqram," 
"teaching machines," or simply the "program holder". Specifically, the 
term ^'program" jirefers to the content and organ i zat ion of material or task 
to be learned. The term ''teaching machine/" in general, refers to some 
mechanical , device used to present the material. The term "program holder" 
can refer to either a programmed book, or to the simplest of teaching 
machines, such as those made of cardboard. To be classi f ied under the 
heading of programmed instruction the materiel must display, four ccnmon 
characteristics: (I) information must be presented in a form which requi res 
frequent responses from the learner; (2) irrneciate feedback Is provided 
.informing the learner whether the response was appropriate; (3) the learner* 
is allowed to work independently and adjust his rate of progress to his 
capabilities; (4) the program is designed to permit the learner to meet " 
specific, measurable learning objectives. 

Educational Object! ves & Programmed Instruction ./ The basic structure 
of a program is determined largely by the^ eriucat iona I objectives it is: 
designed to meet. A distinguishing characteristic of programs is that they 
are designed to brjng about specific and stated behavioral chaqges in the 
learner upon completion of the programmed learning experi ence. In addition, 
the changes must be measureable so that the i nstructor and the student can 
determine whether the program permits students to meet the stated objectives. 
The objectives must state what the learner is expected to be doing and how 
well he is expected to perform at the end of a I earning experience. For 
example, a statement that the learner should be able to run a distance of 
one mile in a period of five minutes under certain conditions, would be a 
statement which establishes the objective and sets the measurement criterion. 

Stating educational objectives in terns of observable student " perform- 
ance is important for two reasons. The measurement criteria can then serve 
a dual purpose. First, it serves in evaluating the progress of the learner. 

unless goals are clearly and firmly fixed fn the minds cf both 

parties, (instructor and student) tests are at best misleading-; 
at worst, they are irrelevant, unfair, or useless, ^o be useful 
they must measure per formanc e in terrs of the goals. 



David Cram, Explainin g 'Teaching Machines" and Proaramni ng ^ p. 7. 
Robert F. Ma^er, P reparing Instructional Objectives , p. 3. 
' ibid . , p . 4 . 
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Where review tests are provided in the self-instructional program, the 
learner can evaluate his own progress and direct his own efforts in 
acquiring the desired skills. Second^ behavioral objectives can help the 
programmer evaluate the effect iven^^ss of the program in permitting the 
student to achieve the original objectives of the course* 

PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION F0R!>1AT AND DESIGN CHARACTERISTICS 

The Learning Cycle , VJhile the presentation of a program is often found 
In book form many other media msy be used- These include films, television, 
or computers. Whatever the media used, all programs must display the 
characteristics described above. The essence of the method and the common . 
characteristic of all programs is that they are based on the learning cycle. 
The learning cycle starts with the presentation of a smal I amount of 
material in the form of a frame upon which the learner focuses his attention. 
Secondly, the learner is required to make a response to the material presented-. 
This means that the learner is actively participating in the completion of 
some task in every frame of materia! presented. Finally, the learner is 
given immediate feedback as to the correctness of the response, or to the 
results in the completion of a given task. In addition, the learner is 
allowed to proceed at his own pace, taking as little or as much time as 
Individual abilities might require. 

Programmed Instruction as Cybernetic Systems * A program is a cybernetic 
learning system, which means it Is an automatic self-regulating system 
designed to perform some function, and it has four essential components. 
These are the standard, process, measurement, and feedback components. The 
standard is the goal, stated in tenro of measurable performance as the 
behavioral objectives that are to be achieved by the student- The process 
component are the means that are employed in reach ing the object ive, the 
learner's use of the frames of material. The measurement device is the 
decision making component of the cybernetic system and in the case of a ■ 
program is the comparison of the student's response to a frame and the 
correct answer which is given in the program. The connecting feedback loop, 
or steering mechanism, describes what the student does with this information 
about the correctness of his answer! The student uses this feedback informa- 
tion to adjust his I earn inn to insure that the intended goal or objective 
will be reached. Thus, the feedback component is a vital component in the 
system because it can provide a continuous testing of the progress of the 
learner and it steers the learning process to pennit the learner to achieve 
stated goals. In diagram form the cybernetic learning system will look like 
this: 



Paul I. Jacobs, Milton H. Maier, Lawrence M. Stolurow, A Guide to 
Eva I uating' Sel f- Instruct iona I Programs , p. 4. 
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(1) Redirects efforts of Learner 

(2) Adjusts program' to maximize effectiveness 



Figure I ; Model of a Program as a Cybernetic System 



Program Design & Construction , There are certain 'technicaT requi re- 
ments in the design and construction of a program. Program construction 
begins with the development of behavioral objectives. The objectives 
must be stated in behavioral terms and a criteria test must, be developed 
that will measure the effectiveness of the program. Second, the materia) 
to.be learned must be sequenced and broken into frames. This careful 
sequencing of learning in small steps creates a learning envi ronment in 
which the learner can succeed. Third, the actual frames of material are 
constructed that require a response from the learner. Fourth, the program 
must be tried out and revised on the basis of feedback until a representa- 
tive sample of learners reach the criterion level of performance on the 
criterion test. Finally, the program must be validated to determine how 
much the student is learning from it. A standardized test or one designed 
specifically for the program might be used for this purpose. Thus, the 
process of program construction is a cybernetic system. 

There are several advantages not found in the ordinary textbook learn- 
ing situation to constructing learninq exoeriences in this rigorous manner. 
First, the student has a clear understanding of the educational objectives 
and can direct his own behavior toward attaining the objectives.- Second, 
programs use a learning cycle to facilitate learning. In addition, instant 
feedback is provided to indicate whether or not the learner isable to 
grasp the concept or complete the task. Third, there is evidence to indicate 



^ Guide to Eva I uat i nq Self- Instructional Programs, p . 10. 
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that the speed of learning is more rapid In programmed instruction. This 
Is often the case because all of the superfluous material found In a text 
has been removed from a program. Finally, with the careful revisions of 
the frames and the setting of criterion testing, a high degree of success 
Is guaranteed for the motivated student, • • 

TYPES OF PROGRAMS, 

In designing programs two main alternative styles or formats are 
commonly used: linear programming and branc;hlnq programming . Each .Is 
based upon different teaching philosophies." 

■The linear style Is based on a learning theory developed by Dr. B. F. 
Skinner, a Harvard Unlverstly psychologist, who considers as essential short 
steps between sequential "^frames which permit the learner to develop a con- 
structed response. A linear program may look like this; . 

Prograrrvned instruction requires a response 

from the ^ to make it operate. student 

As soon as the student^^^^ ^the 

correct answer is revealed. responds 

Thus, in a series of frames the learner is conditioned to respond in an 
appropriate manner through short steps designed to el iclt a correct response. 
The short steps minimize the occurence of an incorrect response which might 
occur during a learning experience and give the student adequate practice . 
^nd reinforcement of new learning. 

With the branching style of programming, it is ai>sumed that students 
can learn from their own mistakes. This style is based on the learning 
theory developed by Dr. Norman A. Crowder, an industrial psychologist. . In 
branching programs the frames permit the student to make an alternative, 
choice in response to a frame of material. V/hen a correct response is 
made the learner continues along the mainstream of material , In relatively 
large steps, with no interruptions. However, when the student makes an. 
Incorrect choice, the learner is branched away from the mainstream of ideas 



' Ibid ., p.. 39. 

2 

David Cram, og.. ci±. 

^Burrbus Fredric Skinner, "The Science of Learning ^K\d the /\rt of 
Teaching", Harvard Education Revue , 1954, 24, 86-97. 
4 

Ctn. Norman A. Crowder and Grace C. Martin, Adventures in Algebra 
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to a remedial step, or steps, which are intended to clear up any misunder- 
standing about the material. The assumption made in this lecrning theory 
Is that the learner, in making a wronn response, is not hindered from 
learning the correct response. In addition, the type of response made 
serves as a ciuide in getting the learner through the programj In a sense. 
It tells the program where the learner should be taken next. 

Whether one style of programming has suceriority over the other has 
not been proven. However, since effective learning has been observed in 
both cases, the learning situation and the prsrerence of the programmer 
will determine the style of programming to be used.* 

THE USES AND EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

There are many functions that prograTimed instruction can serve in a 
total instructional strategy. Programs are not ordi nari ly. designed to 
form values or to shape attitudes. However, they can be effectively used 
in other areas. Certain kinds of learning nay be better suited for the 
programmed instruction method; for example, in teaching facts, conceots, or 
skills the programmed aporoach is generally effective. Studies show that 
programs work for almost any group of learners. Variables such as age, 
ability level of the learner, previous educational background^do ^ot 
effect the level of success attainable in programmed instruction. - 

Programmed i nstruction provides more flexibility in teaching and 
learning. As a self-instructional method it can be used where a teacher 
is not available, but it is, generally m.ore effective when students have 
both programs and teachers. The method can be used to teach an entire 
course or to help reinforce the teaching of certain elements of a course. 
It can be used in conjunction with conventioncjl teaching methods. Programs 
can be assigned to the entire class, to certain groups or to individuals 
within the class. They can be used as enrichment or as remedial material. 
There are many uses of programmed instruction if the instructor is willing 
to legitimize the method in ''those basic learnings that can be carefully 
programmed." Use of the method for certain kinds of learning can then 
"free the human teachers for those instructional tasks that are truly 
human. ""^ 



'oavid Cram, p. 39^ 
^Ibtd. p. 20. 
^Ibid> , p. 18. 

0. 19, 

5. 



Dr. John 1. Goodland, ' . hu*nani ze the means of i nstruct ion.'*, 
CTA Journal , Mar. 1968, 23. 
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Some additional insights about the nature of programmed instruction can 
be gained by relating programmed learning to the model of learning and think- 
ing developed by ^. Richard Suchman and described earlier in the study by 
Wadaand Kobashi. First, programmed instruction strategies tend to rely 
on cognitive motivation rather than social ego motivation.' This is because 
students soon realize they can learn and they can worK and take the test 
at their own pace. Second, in programmed learning there is constant, inter- 
action between the student and the program. The student does not passively 
take in and store data; he must participate actively in the learning orocess. 
Third, programs are goal oriented and are intendeo to help the student gain 
specific knowledge or skills. Therefore, the orograr. controls the intake to 
a greater extent than does the text. .In this sense it is more didactic than 
the usual text learning situation. Because progra-r^s rr.ake systematic and 
repeated use of the learning cycle, learning is mece ^ore efficient. Finally, • 
even though the formal program controls the learning situation, the . learner 
retains some control over the environment because he can proceed at his own 
pace. If the program is a branching program, then the student's learning 
path Is determined by his own learning problems. 

COMPARISON OF PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION AND REGULAR TEXT 

Learning through programmed instruct ion a.nd the textbook situation are 
quite different. First, texts are not written according to rigorous speci- 
fication as are programmed instruction books. For example, texts are not 
written to help student ach ieve speci f ic behavioral objectives. Therefore, 
a text may contain a lot of unnecessary information which may make it 
difficult for the learner to know what to learn. Second, the learning 
sequence in a text is not designed as a learning cycle, but instead is a 
narrative. Very often texts are organized into lengthy chapters and often 
the author does not adequately indicate the interrelationships of ideas 
learned in di fferent chapters. In a program, on the other hand, the 
Included information is limited much more to that which will help the student 
achieve the behavioral objectives. Non-essential information and topics are 
excluded and the interrelations between previously learned ideas or tasks are 
carefully pointed out. Third, a text author does not write in learning steps 
based on knowledge of the student's individual learning problem; instead the 
author usually is primarily interested in buildinp a logical argument. Fourth, 
usually texts do not demand any active student resDonse. Students are only 
required to read the text and only good students tend to read reflectively. 
Fifth, texts are not tested on student populations and validated. If they 
are tried out, the author has no criteria for measuring success if there are 
no student learning objectives. Lack of a learninn cycle and student respon- 
ses f rame-by-f rame means that the author can only guess as to how to correct 
the problem. 



See page 42 of this report. 
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\i AMALYSIS OF TWO PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION BOOKS 



MEASURING LEARN IMG 

This part of the paper will analyze the (earning cycle of two pro- 
grammed instruction books. Several sections of each book wM I be. analyzed 
to see if they are constructed so as to lead to the learning of specified 
behavioral objectives, This exercise should help the reader learn more 
about progra.nm i ng , and at the same time demonstrate how to evaluate pro- 
grams for possible use. 

As an aid in enalyzinq the learning tasks recuired of students }n a ' 
program, I used the cognitive tasks.c I ass i f icat ion set forth in S. Bloom's, 
Taxonomy of Educational Objective s, This classification divides learning 
into several categories according to the level of difficulty of the cogni- 
tive task. For examole, the lowest" level task is learning knowledge: 
memory, retention, recall, etc. This knowledge is categorized according 
to degree of difficulty such as: knowledge cf-speci f ics, of terminology, 
of specific facts, of ways and means of dealing with specifics, of conven- 
tions, of trends, of sequences, of classifications and categories, know- ' 
ledge of criteria, of methodology, of the universals and abstractions in 
a field, of principles and generalizations, and knowledge of theories and' 
structures. Higher levels of cognitive tasks can also be categorized by 
degree of difficulty and they are given the following ordering by Bloom: 
comprehension, translation, interpretation, extrapolation, application, 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 

Slmoler adaptation of Bloom's taxonomy was adopted for use in analyzing . 
the level of ski I Is being developed in the two nroqrams analyzed. Seven 
categories were used: 

1.0 not a specific knowledge item, .(described in footnote) 

1.1 Knowledge of . soec i f ics . This category included definitions^ 
simple distinctions and elementary factual knowledge. Example: 
I. Alternative cost is:' a,b,c,d, 

1 . 2 Know I edge of ways and moans of deal !ng with specifics . Th i s 
category was used for criteria, classification, conventional 
procedures, distinctions, and sequences. Examnle: 

I. A frequent source of difficulty for students learning 
about demand is the important distinction between demand 
and quantity demanded. The amount buyers will purchase 
of a comaoditv at a particular price is: a,b,c,d. 

1.3 Knowledg e of the uni V'?rsa I s anj^ ahst racti ons in a fie ld. 
Knowl BQce cuestions rGlatinq to mnjor concepts and generali- 
zations were put in this catenory. Example: 

I. in summarizinc the Law of Demand: When price increases 
the quantity demanded of the comnodity will: a,b,c,d. 

'senjamin.S. -^loom, ed., Taxonomy of Educational O bjectives , Handbook 
J^: Cognitive Ooma > n . 
" 2 

It was found in attemoting to categorize some items that a frame was 
often used merely to icontify certain charts and graphs, (e.g., the following 

demand schedule is from the week of . Answer - June 2-8. Therefore, 

this type of frame will be categorized under the 1.0 classification.) 
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The skill Items selected to measure the types of abilities that might 
be developed are: 

2.1 ' Translation . Verbal expression of a message given in a diagram 

was included in this category, as well as less complex problems 
of comprehension. 

Examples: ^ 

1. The Inside arrow represents: a,b,c,d. 

2. Plot the demand schedule on the graph below. 

2.2 I nterp retation / The student is required to make sone sort of 
judgement, or he had to recall information and use it to conpre- . 
hend a problem. Included were instances where the studen'! had 
to: (I) judge which instance best meets criteria; (2) decide If 
an example is an instance of an economic concept; (3) deternlne 
whether a situation manifests an economic quality; (4) identify 
the broadest definition of a concept; (5) show comprehension of 

a concept by discriminating from an example, aspects of the 
concept. 

3.0 'Application. This type of problem involved problem solving with 
no" formula p rov i ded . 
Example: 

I. Using the demand and supply schedule below determine the 
equilibrium price of the commodity. 

COMPARISON OF TWO PROGRAMMED BOOKS USED IN ECONOMICS 

With the aid of the criteria established alj)ove, an analysis of two 
books currently used in economics will be made. The analysis will describe 
the cognitive tasks required of the students in the two programs. First, a 
general description of the two books wi I I be given to describe content 
organization, programming style, the use of review frames, criterion tests, 
and stated behavioral objectives. Second, a frame-by- frame analysis of parts 
of each book wi I I be made using the adaptation of Bloom's taxonomy as a gufda. 
The books v/ere analyzed in sections by taking about thirty frames from the 
beginning, middle, and end of each book. This procedure Included an analysis 
of the review frames nnd of the review tests where they existed in order to 
determine whether the author seemed to be using a learning cycle which would 
lead to realization of the author's stated behavioral objecti^'es. 

B ook I : Richard Attiyeh, Koith Lumsden, Seorqe Leiana 3ach, 
c'lacroeconomi cs, A Programmed Book^ 



The two books to bo analyzed aro: Richard Attiyeh, Keith Lumsdon, 
George Loland Bach, •••acrooconoinic s, A Proaro'^imed nook 7 and Robert C. isinciham, 
Economic Concents; A Prog rammed Aonroach. 
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There are seven sections !n this book: (I) The Measurement of 

National Output; (2) Real and Potential GNP; (3) Aggregate Demand and 

Aqqrenate SunpJy; (4) The Multiplier; (5) Fiscal Policy; (6) Monetary 
Policy; (7) Problems of a Dynamic Economy* 

The program is of linear design, l,e., the short steps between frames 
should develop a constructed response. Hov;ever, it was found that the 
responses which are required in this book are not consistent over the 
several frames that would lead to a constructed response. There is no 
Introductory material of any kind at the beginning of each section of the 
book, but instead the orogram Is immediately introduced. The student is 
not sure what is to be learned because the behavioral objectives are not 
stated. In addition, no review frames of material or review tests are 
presented which would help the student measure his own rate of progress. 

• * . * « 

In the follov/ihg f'rame-by-f rane analysis the Indicated levels. of 
cognftlvo skill were required of the students. The analysis covers 
sections (1)^ (3), and (7), of the Attiyeh, Lumsden and Uach book.. 
Following the data a brief paragraph will describe the general content of 
each section. In addition, the teerninq cycle and the program design 
strategy v;| i i be described to show, with some illustrative frames, how 
the students are encourage to learn. At the end of each section some 
tentative conclusions will be made about the effectiveness of 1he program. 



Table I 



Analysis of Section I; Attiyeh, Lumsden and Bach 



Section 



Frame 



Type of cognitive skill 



National Outout" 



Knowledne Item 



Skill Item 



0 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



3 
2 



2 



3 



(continued) 



2.2 



2.2 
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( continued) 

Section I; Frame 



"National Output" 



Type of cognitive skill 



Knowledqe I tern 



18 


I.I 


19 




20 


I.I 


21 




22 


I.I 


23 


1 .1 


24 




25 


1.2 


26 


1 1 

1 • 1 


27 


I.I 


28 


1 .2 


29 


1 .1 


30 


I.I 



Skfll Item 



2.2 
2.2 



The general content of this section deals with the measurement of national 
output. However, the beginning frames are used to introduce the scarcity, 
concept. Frame 9, for example, summarizes the preceeding frames I ike this: 

When considering an entire nation, it is clear that the level of 
economic welfare attained depends on two factors: 

(1) the quantity of available, and 

(2) how these resources are used. 

ANS. (resources - efficiently) 

It should be realized that this is an. example of how knowledge. is 
gained through use of the learning cycle, and then later recalled to 
Interpret or to comprehend a particular problem, 

Frcin the data on the section above It can be seen that the leveTof 
cognitive skills required Is generally low; over half of the frames fall 
into the category of simple distinction and elementary factual knowledge. 
Only about one sixth of the frames fall within the range that could be 
classified as skill items. Further, this pattern is generally consistent 
over the thirty frames that were studied. 

The following data describes the level of cognitive skills required in 
section (3) of the program, Aggreaate Lemand and Aggregate Supply Analysis. 
Again, the data will be followed by some illustrative frames to show how 
program design promotes student learning. 
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. Table 2 . 

j Analysis of Section 5;. Attlyeh, Lumsden, and Bach 

j Section Frame Type of cognitive skill 

■'-Aggregate Demand and 
Aggregate Supply" Knowledge I tern Ski I I I tern 

3. I IJ 



2 


1 .1 




3 . ;■ 


1,1 




4 


1 . 1 




5 








1.1 




6 




2.2 


7 




2 2 


8 


1 2 




9 


13 




10 
1 1 


II 
! 2 




12 


1 2 




13 


12 




14 




2.2 


15 


1.2 




16 


I.I 




17 




2.2 


18 


1.2 




19 


1.2 




20 




2.2 


21 


1.1 




22 


I.I 




23 




2.2 


24 


I.I 




25 


I.I 




26 




2.2 


27 




2.2 


28 




2.2 


29 




2.2 


30 




2.2 



Frames 12. 13. and 14 illustrate design strategy has been 

used to facilitate learninr]. The three frames, as they appear in the-book, 
are: ' ' ■ 

(2. Since the economy was initially at full employment, it ( touI d/ 
woul d. not ) be possible for producers to increase production ~ 
because there (woul d/woul d not) be unemployment resources 
aval I able. 
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13. Thus the increase in aggregate demand means that, at initial 
prices,, buyers would be trying to buy (more/less) output than 
could be produced. In such a situation, competition among 
buyers would force the price level (up /down) . 

14. What this example makes clear is that whenever agyregate demand 
exceeds potential GNP valued in initial pri ces the price will 
(increase/decrease) . Thus, inf lation.wi 1 1 result whenever the 

level of is greater than . 

in initial prices. 

ANS. (J 4-- increases - aggregate demand - potential GNP) ..; 

The student must make the distinctions above and then recall this 
information to interpret the problem posed in frame 14. In general, 
this section showed more learning of skill items. Over one third" of the 
frames fell into the category of interpretation. Most of the presentation 
was verbal with more vinnrnu?; expositicns left until frame 40. 



Analys 



Section 



is of Sect 
Frame 



"Prob I ems of a ' 
Dynamic Economy" 

7. I 



Table 3 

ion 7; Attiyeh, Lumsden and Bach. 
Types of cognitive skill 



% ■ 

''I 



Knowledge its 



8 



10 
I I 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



Skf I I Item , 



I . I 



I .1 
I . I 



2.2 



2.2 



2.2 

2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 



2.2 



(conti nusd) 
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(conti nued) 



Section Frame 




Types of cognitive skill 


"Problems of a 






Dynamic Economy" 


Know. 1 edge 1 tern 


Skill 1 tern 


21 




2.2 


22 




2.2 


23 


1 • 1 




Oil 
24 


1 . i 




25' 


M 




26 


1 1 




■ 27 




2.2 


28 


I.I 




.29 


1.3 




■ 30 




■ 2.-2 ■ ■ 



Fiscal and monetary problems are considered in the light of the pol icy 
goals of price stability and full employment. It should be noted that 
almost half of the frames in this section fall Into the category of 
Interpretation, 

tiook II: Robert C. Bingham, Economic Concepts : , . 

A Pror] rammed Approach > 

This book is divided into eight sections which include: (I) Demand 
and Supply; (2) National Income Accounting; (3) National Income Analysis; 
.(4) Money and Banking; (5) the Costs of Production; (6) Product Prices and 
"Output; (7) The Prices and Employ^T^ent of Resources; and (8) International 
Trade. 

The style of programming in this book is mainly linear but- there are 
occasional uses of the branching format. N^any of the frames are larger 
and more detailed than in the proceeding book. Review frames appear 
frequently in the book and are designated as such in the data below. Review 
tests are also included at the end of the book which enable the student- to 
measure his own rate of progress. In addition, objectives are stated very 
generally at the ben inning of each section* These sections they intro*-. 
duce the student to tho objectives of each section in a general way, thereby 
enabling i^iirn to focus his efforts more effectively. !n the introduction to 
section (I), for example, the author considers three very broad objectives 
to be of importance: 

To begin, we will examine demand to (earn what is imoortant to 
know about it. Then wc will do ih9, same for supply. Finally, 
we can use demand r^nd supply together to explain what the price 



we- 
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. of a conmodity wil I be, how much of the commod i ty w i 1 1 be bought 
and sold, when its prjce will change, and when the amount bought 
and sol d wil I change. 

Table 4 

Ana lysi s of Section I j Bingham 

Sect i on Frame Type of cognitive skill 

"Demand and Supply" Know I edge item Skill item 

I. ■ ■ )■ ' -1.0 

2 . . 1.0 

3 • . I .0 

4 1.0 
. • 5 I.I 

6 1.2 

7 , 2.2 

8 2.2 

9 2.2 
10 2.2 
I I 2.2 

12 2.2 

13 1.2 
I4^r 1.2 

15 1.2 ' 

'16 2.2 

. . 17 . 2.2 

18 1.2 

19 1.2 

20 1.2 

21 1.2 
77 I .2 
23 1 .2 

30 Review frame I. 1-1.3 2.2 (parts of 

a I arge 
frame) 

Review test . - 

1 I .2 

2 . I .3 

3 2.2 
.4 I .2 ' 

5 I .2 

•6 3.0 



Robert C. ningham, p. I. 
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It can b8 seen from Table 4 that there is a general pattern of cogni- 
tive, skills being developed which is in agreement with Bingham's review 
frames and review test material,. Analysis of the t earning , cycl e shows that 
tthe criteria tests are testing the same skills developed in the main body 
•of. frames. For example; frame I i in the main body and frame 3 In the review 
•:,test help the student in making an important distinction about the Law of 
Demand: 

Frame II -...If the price of a commodity were to decrease 

then, according to the Law of Demand, there would 
. also be: 

(a) an increase in the demand for the commodity 

(b) an increase in:the quantity demanded of the 
commodity 

ANS. (b) if you put down (a) you have forgotten 
that demand means: "demand schedule'! and..,. 

Review Test • 

Frame 3 When -the price of any. commodity increases there will 

be a: 

(a) decrease, in the _demand for the commodity 

(b) decrease in the quantity demanded of the 
commodi ty 

,.Thus, the learning cycle from the previous frames has developed • 
a cogni^tive skill. The behavioral objective examined in the criteria test 
jsj^ with the intended objective' formulated at the beginning of 

the. program;- 

Table 5 

Analysis of Section 3; Bingham 

Section Frame ^ Type of cognitive skill 

'■National Income Analysis" Knowledge item Skill item 

I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



1.0 
1.0 
LO 
1.0 
IJ 
LI 
1.2 
1.3 
1.2 



(continued) 
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Sect Ion 



Frame 



Types of cogn i t i ve ski I I 



"National Income Analysis" 

10 
I I 
• 12 



Knowledqe Item 



.2 
.2 



14 Review 

I 5 Rev i ew 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 



.2 
.2 
.2 



.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 

.2 
.2 



Ski I ! item 



3.0 



2. 



Review Test 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



2.1 



2.2 

2.2 
3.0 
2.2 
3.0 
5.0 
2.2 



This secti'ofi contained three stated objectives in its introduction: 
to explain v/hat determines the size of GNP, (2) the size of NNP, and (3) 
changes in NNP from year to year.. 

Initially, many of the frames in this section are concerned with ways 
and means of dealing with specific knowledae. Later in the proqram the 
information presented was used in problem solving. The material of frames 
5 through 8, for example, is later applied to interpret the review test's 
f rame I . 

Frame 7 (an expansion of concepts in frames 5-6) 

Because there are only four ki nds of .spending and 
four groups of spenders in the economy, aggregate 
demand has only four components: 



AD = C + I + G + F 
n 



(fore ion) 
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^consumpt Ion) ^ represents spending by consumers and is called 
I' represents spending by,,.., 
n 



Review test 



Frame I 

The foiir ccrr^pcnents of aggregate demand ar e , 
^ ; , and • 

ANS. (consumption, net investment, government spending, 
net exports) 

Again, the program design strategy and the behavioral objectives are 
skillfully interwoven. 

Table 6 

Analysis of Section 7; Bingham 
Frame * , 



Section 



Type o f cognitive ski I I 



"The Prices and Employment 
of Resources*' 



Knowledge item 



Skill Item 



7, 
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2 


■•I 




3 




: 3.0 


4 




2.2 


5 




2.2 


6 




2.2 


7 




3.0 


8 




2.2 


9 




2.2 


10 
1 1 


1.2 


2.2 


12 




3.0 


13 




2.2 


14 


1.2 




15 


1.2 




16 


• 1.2 




17 


1.2 




18 


1.2 




19 




2.2 


20 Review frame 


1.3 





21 Review frame 

22 

23 

24 



Review iesi 



1 

2 
3 
A 
5 

6 



1.3 



2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
3.0 



2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
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The level of difficulty in this section was found to be very high with 
a targe aniount of quantitative reasoning required. It might even be 
suggested that, this section should only be assigned under circumstances ^ - 
t n which there can be d.i rect supervision by the instructor. - A beginning, 
student could become discouraged in attempting this section on an indivi- . 
dual bas is. 

Several objectives svere stated in the section's introduction: 

(1) to iearnhow demand and supp I y deterrni ne the price and the 
total employment of a resource, (dependent upon)^ 

a. whether the resource is used by perfectly competitive 
• employers, or a monopolist. 

b. whether only one or all of the. resources a firm employs 
are vari ab le, 

(2) to look at firms to discover how much of each resource they will 
employ when all of their resources are variable. 

The student is required to compute the marginal physical product of 
labor, the total revenue of the firm, the MRP of the firm, and the marginal 
revenue cost. There is no graphic analysis used and the computations are 
developed into labor supply, production, price, and revenue schedules. 
Because of this the frames are quite lengthy and, therefore, will not be 
reproduced for illustrative purposes. However, the review frames and the 
review tests, appear to correlate well with the main body of the program. 



Ill SUMMARY 

This papep has described the important characteristics end advantages 
of programmed instruction* It hos defined programmed instruction in terms 
of these common characteristics: (I) present information that' requi res a 
response; (2) provide feedback to the learner; (3) allow the learner to 
adjust his r.?t- of progress; (4) base the programmed (earning on educational 
Objectives '^stated in behavioral terms, and (5) establish measurement criteria 
+o measure performance in terms of these goals. 

This paper has explained a program as an automatic self-regulating 
,.SYStein,_.a cybernetic system. It has also related programmed instf:uction to t; 
Suchman^s thinking-learning model/ £\ssumih"g the student wants to learn, a - 
program can. make the student into a cybernetic system., thus insuring that he 
does in fact learn what he is supposed to learn. The program tends to use 
cognitive motivation becnuse there Is constant interaction between the 
learner and the program which increases student interest in learning. Once 
the learner is motivated, then, the oronram Is able to control the intake or 
+he encounters that are necessary to interact with the organizers which 
results in learning. 



• Pf^ °^ +he paper applies the/theory of learning developed 

in rr.-. first section. Two programs were analyzed to identify the types of 
cogni-iveskil Is required of the students when they interact with the 
progri-s. We analyzed the design strategy employed in constructing the 
.rames and the val idation of the program to determine how much is beina 
learr?:. ,i ^ 

} ' ' • '■ ■ 

~-e analysis undertaken here souqht to evaluate the success of each 
progr-r- in dealing with these problems, the Bi ngham book apnear«^ to have 
some -vantages over that by Attiyeh, et.al.j in this respect. — 
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THE TASK OF RECONSTRUCTING ECONOMICS CURRICULUM: 
THE NEED AND A SUGGESTED METHOD 



By 

Burton T. Gray 



I INTRODUCTION 

In the Process of Education by the renowned Harvard psychologist and 
educator, Jerome Bruner, the~ author states that the curriculum of any 
subject ^'should bo determined by the most fundamental . understanding that 
can be a<phieved of the underlying principles that give structure to the 
subject. Bruner explains that, "grasping the structure of a subject 's 
understanding it in a way that permits many other things to be related to 
It meaningfully. To loarn structure , in short, is to learn hov^^ things are 
related/' Underlyinfi this position that learning Is enhanced and what Is 
learned is more useful i n a curricul um which ref I ects the .disciDline^s basic 
structure is the requi rement-that the curriculum designer have the most funda- 
mental understanding of that field. 

The Economics lA and ID courses are supposed to present and introduce 
the "pri nciples" of economics* Presumably, these principles should con- 
stitute or Include the structure of the science. Hov/ever, in the field of 
economlcs^at the present time^ there is considerable disagreement voiced by 
some groups as to what the structure should be. One objective of this 
paper Is to examine these controversies over the nature of economics. This 
will Involve a brief description of the epistemo logical basis of ''orthodox" 
economic theory and an analysis of the current criticisms of this orthodoxy. 

Many economists may not admit to the existence or importance of such 
disaqreements, or, if they acknowledge the existence of disputes over the 
structure of the discipline, they do not consider them sufficiently impor- 
TenT'to "wa ^^^^ r - own -t i me -and -.e.tfo cf • JJMle^+h Ij. Jll^^^^^^ 

might be acceptable for the non-teaching economist, it Is not for those of " " 
the profession who profess and, therefore, necessarily design economics 
curricu I a. 



Jerome Sruner, Process of Education , (New York: Alfred Knopf, Inc.-, 
I960), p. 31. 
2 

"Ibid, , p. 7. 
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Unfortunately, the organization of modern economic thought and research 
provides a peculiar "out" or mask for the inadequacies or discrepencles of 
the theories and this permits economist teachers to refuse to channel their 
efforts into the' reso I lit I on of these problems* This Is the somewhat arbi- 
trary division of economic analysis Into the separate areas of microecono- 
mics and macroeconomics. As we shall see, one of the major sources of 
•controversy is over the effect of studying aggregates separately from 
structure and the apparent logical inconsistencies which result from the 
division. While the economist, like an ostrich, might find comfort In 
sticking his head into the sands of macroeconomics, observers (some of 
whom are students) notice and wonder about that part of the body which is 
not hidden from their view, but which does not seem to be adequately 
explained by ml croeconomic theor/. 

In this paper I will discuss attacks on the theory from two sources. 
One Is from within the discipline itself and is perhaps best expressed in 
.the writing of John Kenneth Galbraith. The other source of bitter criticism 
Is from the Marxist school. Both call into question the value of much of 
the theory and policy orthodoxy presented In the typical undergraduate econ^ 
omics curriculum, particularly In the principles course^ 

The second objective of my paper is to relate these controversies over 
the structure of the discipline to problems of currlcu'lum design. This I 
will do by introducing a model developed by J. Richard Suchman which depicts 
teach 1 ng- 1 earn i ng as a cybernetic system. The intention here is to propose 
a useful perspective for discussing and solving problems related to econo- 
mics curriculum design. 

1 1 THE CURRENT ORTHODOXY 

Modern orthodox economics, sometimes referred to as the science of 
human action, is based on the assertion that the prerequisites for Indlvl- 
_dua.LActjpn A^^^^ on the one hand, and on the other, the 

possibi I ity of al leviating that stateT A takes place only Where 

decisions have to be made and, therefore, every act reveals the preferences 
of the Individual. Because al I goals either cannot be achieved at all or 
simultaneously, and because man Is mortal, he Is compelled to economize 
in his action; that is, he must compare alternative possiblia acts. Human 
action and conduct is the fundamental datum of the science. 

Furthermore, the theory is derived from two economic laws which are 
assumed to be universally valid. Specifically, they are the laws of 
diminishing marginal utility and increasing marginal costs. On the basis 
of these laws, orthodox economics constructs an el aborate theory of . val ue, 
which describes "the price system^' in any money exchange market economy. 
These principles of orthodox .economics attempt to explain those .forces 
operative under all such systems*, that is, these principles are thought of 
as universally applicable. 
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Keynes* fundamental contribution , to the theory Is concerned with an 
economic system of Indirect exchange. Whereas money was held to serve 
only as a medium of exchange, in classical economic theory, Keynes analyzed 
the effects on econonic activities resulting from the fact that money also 
functions as a store of value. He concluded that It was probable that 
"the price system'' would- attain an equilibrium solution at less than 
full emplSyment. Financial , capita! ism (or more vulgarly, that aspect of 
the price system that enabled man to: make money on money) obstructs and 
hfnders the potential productivity of industrial capitalism. Under- 
employment and overemDloyment are realities of the indirect exchange 
system because of the characteristics of money. 

Keynes reestablished the importance in orthodox economics of aggregate 
economics or national income theory. Be reformulating the function of 
the government sector of the economic system, the naturally equa I ibrati ng 
"guiding hand" of Adam Smith was replaced by the^'deus ex machi na*'ro I e of 
the state. 



Ill GALBRAITH'S ATTACK ON THE ORTHODOXY 

Today, the attack on. orthodox economic theory from within is most 
dramatically characterized in the works of John Kenneth Galbraith. In his 
recent book. The Mew Industrial State , he assails specific aspects of the 
microeconomic theory as basically irrelevant. The following is a typical 
example of his stand: 

"A year or two ago, the United States Department of Commerce, 
invading an activity hitherto reserved, at least in Democratic 
administrations, to private enterprise, published a small pam- 
phlet setting forth the blessings of capitalism. It illustrated 
these by describing the operations of a lemonade stand conducted 
by two children under the trees. This was in. keeping with well- 
established practise in economics education which regularly holds 
that capitalism can best be understood by examining enterprises 
with little or no capital, guided by one person, without the 
complications of corporate structure and where there \s no union. 
Economic life began with small firms, with small capital, each under 
the guiding hand of a single master. A systematic and internal ly 
consistent theory, that of the competitive firm in the market 
■ economy, is available for the explanation of such an economy. 
This lends itself v/ell to pedaqogy. But this view of the 
economy is not wanctioned by reality." 



See Dudley Dillard, The Economics of John Maynard Keynes , Chapter 12, 
"The Development of Keynes* Thought and the Social Philosophy to Which It 
Leads." In this chapter the 'author does a good job of explaining Keynes' 
dissatisfaction with financial capitalism ana the impetus such feelings 
generated toward a clarification of the theory of industrial capitalism. 
2 

John Kenneth Galbraith, The New Industrial State , (Doston: Houqhton 
Mifflin Co., 1967), op. 8-9. 
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In the fashion of an inst itutJonalist, Galbraith identifies gross 
inconsistencies betv/een the micro and macroeconomic theory. For example, 
micro analysis leads to the conclusion that imperfect competition creates 
a serious misal location of resources a nd^^ the re fore reduces efficiency and 
economic growth. According to the criterion of micro theory, then,, the 
U.S. market system is unsatisfactory. On the macro level, however, the 
system is lauded as the most productive and efficient In the world. How 
can these two attitudes^ be reconciled? 

Galbraith maintains that the answer lies in the technological forces 
that have shaoed the nx?dern institutional framework of the system;. In 
markets dominated by huge national and international corporations, admin- 
istered prices are a planning device; their relative .stabi I ity and predict- 
ability is essential to the successful operations of the corporation. Thus, 
considering pure competition as an ideal — the effect of our standard reliance 
on purely competitive models as a basis of comparison is tantamount to 
denying the fantastic technological breakthroughs in production and their 
"effects on industry organization. Using the farming industry as an example 
he maintains that: 

"Even modern agriculture, although it is outside the industrial 
system, cannot accommodate Itself effectively to radical price 
changes and all countries with highly developed agriculture have 
moved toward planning in this industry to the extent of establish- 
ing systems of orice controls.- This has been the direct result 
of advancing technology and increasingly heavy capital require- 
ments. And the consequence (and most notably in the United States) 
of price security and associated ability to plan has been much 
Increased investment by farmers in new capital and technology. 
The further result has been gains in productivity in recent years 
that have been considerably greater in agriculture than in industry. 
However, farmers being hur.erous, there is no chance for the non- 
governmental regulation of prices that characteri zes the indus- 
trial system. It has had to be done by the government. And so 
deep is the commitment to the illusion of control of the enter- 
prise by the market that this orice reoulation — which cannot be 
'concealed — is stl I I not whol ly acceoted by economists, including 
those who otherwise applaud agricultural efficiency. The fixed 
prices, by distorting resource use, are thought to be a source of . 
inefficiency. It is not observed that the same fixed prices make 
possible the advanced technolcpgy and higher capital inputs which 
greatly enhance productivity. 



Ibid,, pp. 190-191 (footnote). 
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Galbralth gives many other examples in the book, but this should be 
sufficient to point out his evaluation of the glaring irrelevance of much 
of the orthodox price theory and the policy implication ordinarily drawn 
from It, 



tV THE MARXIST CRITICISM 

The Marxist attack on orthodox. or bourgeois economics is similar In 
tha.t it focuses on the inconsistencies between theory and reality; however 
Marxists arrive at altogether di fferent conclusions. Rather than advocat- 
ing a reconstitution of the theory, the Marxist works to eliminate the system 
described by the theory. Orthodox caoltalist theory is thought to be condi- 
tioned by class interests; it is part of the superstructure of the Capitalist 
era and as such it describes and provides a justification for capitalism. 
Specif icaliy, Marxists often attack orthodox theory on the grounds that it is 
not pure or value-free theory.. Take, for instance, the following statement 
made by James O'Connor in a recent article: 

"it should be obvious from the discussion that macro-theory v/as for-* 
mulated with an eye to macro-policy — that In no sense can macro- 
theory be considered pure theory, or value-free theory. The orien- 
tation of macro-theory is toward the (j:ontrol of income, employment, 
and prices via state economic pel icy !' 

The validity of this criticism rests upon a rejection of the basic premise 
of the science of human action — that is, that man acts -to achieve speci f ic ends^ 

Knowledge acquired through scientific reasoning and research and logical 
deduction provides the means, by which men are enabled to achieve their ends. 
The orthodox economist argues that knowledge, or '^pure'' theory, can be scienti- 
f Icaliy valid without being value-free. In other words, the orthodox economist 
accepts the notion that the goals of man's action are conditioned by his values, 
but rejects the idea that such values can be said to negate the scientific 
character of any specific body of theory if ii withstands the scrutiny of logi- 
cal reasoning or empirical testinOj^ 

!f this asoect of the Marxist attack against orthodox economic theory is 
to represent a serious threat, the critic should concentrate on destroying the 
foundation of the science. Thir> can be done by proving that there is a value- 
free theory and then by constructing one. 



' James O'Connor, Reprint ( San Jose State Library) '^iScienti f ic and 
Ideological Elements in Macro-Economic Th^=^nry/' p. 3. 
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; Falling to do this, the Marxist might stfll argue that the sol ution " I les 
In a body of values universally acceptable to mankind. But once again, the 
burden of proof is upon his shoul ders: first, because he must construct a body 
of values that would be recognized as true and meaningful by all; and second, 
'/ because he would be a captive, of his own criticism because there is no reason 
why a universally acceptable body of values would be any less of a hindrance to 
scientific research than a particular body of values ( i .e., the "capital ist 
values")* 

This leaves the Marxist in no better or worse a position than the trad It Ion- 
.. al critic of any organized body of knov/ledce. In which case, his unique con- 
tribution is perhaps to be found more in his role as conceptual organizer of ; 
history socio-economic environment than in his rdle as moral philosopher or. 
meta--physician. 



V TOWARDS RESTRUCTURING THE PRINCIPLES COURSE 

The previous sections outlined two current critiques of the economic 
principles which are traditionally the back-bone of the cot lege principles 
course.. Now it !s necessary to show how and why this structure weakens the . 
course, and how we might begin to restructure the principles. To helD 
relate these criticisms to the need and method for reorganizing the 
economics curriculu^, I wil I use the learninc-thinking model designed by . 
J. Richard Suchman. The model provides a vocabulary and frame of refer- 
ence for discussing the learning process, 

Suchman asserts that learning and thinking are the same process and' 
that learning can be defined as the. pursuit of meaning, that people acquire 
new meaning from. the interaction between the encounters they have with the 
outside v/orld and the stored knowledge or orcanizers they use in. reacting 
to the encounter. Suchman defines an organizer as, stored knov/ 1 edge which 
a person can recall and use (data, inferences, systems, models, etc. ) A 
person's organizers or stored knowledge" control how he perceives—what 
Information he takes from an encounter— and how he, uses the nev/ information 
to create new meaning--new organizers. 



'wy information on the Model, was derived from an article entitled 
"A discourse on the Effects of Assigning Graces to Students", by Galm, 
Sperling, and Crawford. 
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The model describes the process of learning and thinking and is 
reorocuded below. 



SUCHMAN'S LEARNING-THINKING MODEL 
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Now, let us translate problerDs of curriculum design i nto the terminolocjy 
used in the Suchman model. There are two problems involved. In designing a 
principles course. The first involves determining what those principles (the 
structure of the discipline) are. In Suchman's terminology, the principles 
are the organizers which are to be learned. For the economists these organ- 
izers have meaning— they are their basic intellectual equipment, tliey control 
their perceptions and scienti f i c innuiry. Economists want to pass on these 
organizers to students so that students can use them to organize (control) 
their economic reesonina. Once learned, students . houl d be able to. use the 
organizers for some puroose. 

The question is, will students acnuire tho organizers and be able to use 
them? They will if thoy mean something to them, if they can see some use 
for then. What about the orinciples of economics? 
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The criticisms of economic theory noted esrl ier suggest that the 
economics principles passed on to students in Economics lA anid IB leave 
something to be desired., (n the social sciences, as opposed to the phy- 
sical sciences, there are changes both in the state of knowledge and in 
the subject of study due to institutional changes in the social structure. 
If. for exarriDle* the economic principles of orice determination in pure 
competition are useless in describing the pricing Dehavior of huge multi- 
national corporations, should this theory be gii ven sucn enohas is in the 
principles class? .While economists create changes in the existi^a body of 
l<nowledge through research they are hesitant about chcngina the core 
"principles^' to reflect these changes in theoretical cescript ions of basic 
economic institutions. Therefore, rightly, students don't get the connec- 
tion. One major clue, then to reconstruct ion of scononics curriculum is to 
identify as the bgsic principles those organizers which exolain existing 
institutional structure and behavior 

The second problem relates to the way these princioles or organizers 
are presented or used in the course. To what extent ere they related to 
what students already know about the economy ana society? How can they be 
used to explain economic activity? Do students have an ooportunity to use 
the organizers to clear up confusing and interesting questions about the 
economy? 

I Students learn economics through -encounters set up by the instructor 

through lectures, reading assignments, written assignnents, examinations, 

' etc. Since the course is based on the principles and' presented as a series 
of encounters, course improvement means a reexanination and reformulation 
of either the encountGrs. or the structure, or 5oth. Galbraith^s objections 
suggest that we need both more relevant organizers and encounters. I f the- 
■Information provided seems irrelevant and conflicts with students' previous 
experience, at best they will react reflexively to learn what is exoected 
of them. They hardly can be expected to inquire or to take the subject 
seriously. 

Perhaps the significance of the oft-repeated student comcjl a int that 
: the introductory economics course is dull and irrelevant is that the class- 
room encounters simply do not correspond to the social, political, and 
cultural environment of the world the student exoeriences. Therefore, a 
second major clue for research and investigation into economics curriculum 
lies in an examination of the rea I tionsh ips between the economic organizers 
and the encounters. 

It is essential that the teaching economist have as fundamental as 
-;. possible a grasp of the workings of the mddern econo'^iic end. social worlc. 
; Whether there be subtle, loqical^ inconstst.^ncies or t^latant f^l lacies in 
. : the pr i nci p I es of economics, all- such weaknesses v;ec'-".en the structure-cf 
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the material and render it that "much more difficult for the student. It 
fs as essential for the skilled economist to devote time to the clarifica- 
tion of economics curriculum as it is for him to engage in original 
research. 

Although economists may not agree with the Marxist critique of ortho- 
dox theory as an apolcny for capitalism, nevertheless Marxist organizers 
and methodology can offer worthwhile additions to economic inquiry. In 
particular, certain of the Marxist organizers might be useful for describing- 
economic organization—for example, the concept of economic surplus. It 
is interesting to note. that in a book review of Monopoly Cap i ta I , 
Professor O'Connor made the following remarks: 

^'Marxist analytic tools were developed to describe the transition 
from precapitalist to capitalist economies and to unravelthe 
laws of motion of competitive capitalism. An analysis of monopoly 
capitalism requires techn iques . v/h i ch are more adoptable to their 
subject matter. These are nowhere to be found in the classic " 
Marxist literature, although there have been attempts to stretch ' 
the labor theory to fit problems of monopoly pricing. The utility 
of the techniques besed on the labor theory nevertheless remains 
limited to explaining the origins of profits and the distribution 
■ of income between economic classes under a regime of competition. 
Mainly for this reason, the authors of Monopoly Capital have been, 
compelled to borrow most oftheir tools from economic orthodoxy." 

The fact that Marxists have been resourceful enough to adopt such 
procedures suggests that it might be equally rewarding for the orthodox 
economist to integrate some of the Marxists tools in his analyses. 



VI CONCLUSION 

In this study I have tried to suogest the need for and reeval.uat ion 
of the structure of economics as the basis for revising the economics • 
curriculum. 

In designing curriculum, the teacher should be guided by student needs 
and abilities; students learn things which will serve them in the future. 
There is in economic instruction, however, the danger that choices of what 
students are requiren to learn ''depend not on the relevance of the subject 
matter but on the existence of an intellectually preoccupinq theory.'' To 
the extent that this is true, there is certainly a task ahead for the teach- 
ing economist. Hopefully, this oaoer offers some insights as to the direc- 
tion that work could take, and how to go about reconstructing the curriculum. 



James O^Connor, Reprint (San Jose State Library), ^'Monopoly Capital*', 
p. 53. . ■ • 

2 

. Galbraith, op. erf., p. 46. 
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A. CRJIlQyE OF. THE^^^S^^^^ OF THE STANOAfRD PRINCIPLES COURSE 

AND SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGE 
by 

Carol yn Ahern 
I INTRODUCTION ^ 

in contemporary U.S,' society the line can no longer be drawn bevween 
econanic and pol Itlcal problems. However, in the theories economists intro- 
duce In the elementary principles courses they seek to explain the efficient 
operation of a market system, operating more or less "automatical ly'* accord- 
ing to special laws of its own. The relevance, of these theories and their 
applicability must now be questioned, for they pertain mainly to the days 
when the economic functions of the state were minimal and the market system 
was in essence ''free." Today most economic problems involve some form of 
state action and affect the distribution of income, monopoly rights and 
property values^ etcs., all of which create political problems. Several years 
ago, K.W. Rothschild wrote, ''the separation of the economic from the political 
must necessarily result in en incomplete picture, which will not suffice for 
giving us a reasonable explanation of oligopoly price." ( Economic Journal , 
September, 1947, p. 317) 

Political considerations and the power of .vested, interests affect 
inflationary and deflationary policies — aggregate growth and stability — 
questions of wage and price movements, of shifts in productivity and in the 
other distributive shares in national income. They are also crucial for pre- 
dictinp the feasibility and effects of government policies. Such policies 
today cannot be regarded in the abstract and as distinct from the particular 
interests which initiate them, and in turn, whose ends they serve. In fact, 
economic theory should be seen as an adjunct to the formulation of economic 
policy. To understand the economy, the student should understand who controls 
it and for what ends, and then see how the people with this control can be 
made accountable to the rest of the oeople. 

The purpose of this paper is to show why there must be a change in 
the content of introductory principles texts such as Samuelson, McConnell and 
Liccey and Steiner to describe more accurately the basic characteristics of 
U.S. caoitalism. To me tne most important characteristic of our economy is 
the econonic and oolitice.l dominance of larqe coroorations and novernment 
agencies, the develooment of what Gf?.lbraith calls the New Industrial State 
in v/hich market competitive forces have given way to corDorate and government 
plannina and where there is a qrowina dependence of orivate coroorations on 
state stabilization and qrowth policies. Accepting this point of view about 
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our economy has important implications for economics Instruction for, if there 
Is a New Industrial State, then it makes sense to design the principles 
course as an introductory study of it, 

I will present arguments and empirical evidence to justify this switch 
in emphasis and reorganization of the principles courses. The remaining 
sections present evi dence about the extent of corporate domi nance of the 
economy and then analyze the effects of this dominance, showing the need 
for at least three kinds of alterations in the ''princi p les of economics": 

(1) To the extent that the economy is dominated by the actions of 
I arge corporations, the nature of competition changes. This 

• requires a change in emphasis an'd, to some extent^ a new micro- 
economic analysis, Cert-uinly students should study corporate 
behavior and the nature of current industry organization, 

(2) If U.5* capitalism is increasingly operating in international 
markets and the corporations are increasingly international 
economicand financial orpani zations, then it. Is essential to 
study the system in its entirety. This means a more car-eful 
integration of international trade and development into a study 
of the U.S. economy and more emphasis on the effects of instit- 
utional structure on growth and development. 

(3) To the iextent that corporations are increasingly dependent on 
government stabilization and growth policies and government 
action to promote steady corporate growth, it is essential to 
exoand macroeconomic analysis to include government as endo- 
genous to the=i system. Furthermore, students should see that 
the macro problems of growth and stability are related to the 
mi croeconomi c structure of the society. They shoutd see macro- 
economics as an aggregate view of microeconomics. In addition, 
this approach would require an expanded analysis of the deter- 
minants of consumption, investment and government demand. 

The final section of the paper sketches out a possible revision In the 
principles course organization. 

Throughout this paper my analysis reflects my own conception of the 
economics discipline as it has developed in this country, as a tool used 
to comprehend our economic svsten in order to improve and perfect it. That 
is, \ see the economics disciDi ine as part, of the culture it describes. 
This explains why U.5* economics in neneral does not try to criticize or 
question seriously the value system ombodied in our oresent form of capital- 
ism. Rather, the economics profession acceots tho system and Is oriented 
towards bringing about tho cichiovement of goals devised by the people who 
control the system. 

It follows then thot principles texts, as introductions to the discip- 
line, do not question the value of our economic system. The authors take 
the system and its valu^^s as given and df^scribe them syriDathetical I y and 
enthuslastical ly.~ l~ do not quarrel' v/itn this tendency;, the textbooks should 
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reflect the nature of the discipline. Nevertheless, the ''ori ncip les'* ■ 
should describe the system, and the course should change as the economic 
system changes." The tools the students learn should be appropriate for 
analyzing the oresent institutional structure 2nd the effects of this struc- 
ture. Furthermore, principles studenfs should recopnize that they are 
acquiring useful tools — methods and orqanizinc principles which will, heighten 
thei r understanding and abi 1.1 ty to , cope i n the] r own society . 

II THE EVIDENCE: THE CENTRAL IMPORTANCE OF LARGE 
CORPORATIONS IN THE U.S. ECONOMY 

The recognizable trend in the U.S. is the growinq importance of huge 
corporations. There has been a steady and continuous trend towards the 
concentration and centralization of capital wnich has trenendous affects on 
the structure of American society, and consecuentiy, on the teaching of 
economics . 

There are eleven to twelve mi 1 1. ion busjness enterprises in, the United 
States, countinq the smallest newstand and the largest corporation. But 
there are two parts of the economy. First, there is that part dominated by . 
the few hundred technically dynamic, heavi ly capitalized, and highly organ- / 
ized corporations. SecondJ7-,_J*Jie£e is the oart which is composed of the • 
millions of small and traditional propreitorsn ips. (However, the sma II er 
firms are not only becoming more and more dominated by the former, but 
there is growing evidence that they have becone incorporated into the big 
business structure.) 

The corooration is the basic planning unit in the economy and the scale 
of operations of the largest (General '-'otors. Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
and Ford [^'otor Co.) approximate those of aovernment. For example, in 1965 
each of these had gross revenues which far exceeded those of any single 
state (Galbraith, The New I ndustrial State , d.76 ). 

According to He i I broner, in Th e Limits of American Capital isn , a tiny 
group of immense coroorations constitutes a formidable economic strength with- 
in the economy. He notes that while much attention is given to the top 500 
manuiacturlng corporations that this in fact obscures the concentration 
within the concentrate. In fact, the tco 50 industrials receive an aggre- 
gate of sales as large as that of the bottom 450, and the profits of the top 
ten companies are equa.l to almost half of those of the remaining 490. List-" 
inq industrial' comoanies according to the o'A'nership of a bi I 1 ion dollars' 
worth of assets or the sales , of a b i I 1 ion del t ars ' worth of goods or services, 
this leaves roughly the top fifty industrial firrs, the top forty banks, tie 
top twenty insurance companies, the top ten rrerchandisers, the too ten trans- 
portation companies, and the too twenty utilities — 150 comoanies in all. 
Removal of thase 150 supercorporat ions from rho economy would effectively 
destroy trie American economy. (pace II) 

Evidence is readily available as to tnc scale of the modern corporate 
enteroriso in the United Statf^s industrial syste'^u Accordlnc to ?»albrnith, 
in" 1962 the b I argost i ndustr i a I corpcraT i ons in the U.S., with combined. 
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-assets In excess of $36 billion, possessed over \2% of all assets used in 
manufacturing. The 50 largest corporations had over one third of al I manu- 
facturing assets. The 500 largest had well over two thirds. Corporations 

' wi th" assets *in" excess of $10,000,000, some 2,000 in al l , .accounted for about : 
8055 of all the recources used in manufacturing In the United States. In 
1964 four corporations accounted for.an estimated 22^. of all industrial 
research and deve!:opment expenditures. Three hundred and eighty four corpor- 
ations, employing 5,000 or more workers, accounted for 85^ of these expendi- 
tures; 260,000 firms employing fewer than 1,000 accounted for only 7^. 
(pages 74-5) ^ 

Another recognizable trend in the economy of the U.S. today is the 
■ growing importance of the conglomerate corporation. "The giant corporations 
increasingly become conglomerate corporations, operating in many branches 
of industry; today's merger movement fs the strongest in. industrial history, 
"and the largest share of mergers are of the conglomerate type.^' (James 
0 ^Connor, The Situation At Present and What Is To 8e Done , p. 2) 

Still another pattern shows up when we study the number of directorships 
In corporations of every size held by the directors of the top 200 coroora- 
tions. . A pattern of extensive interlock! ng di rectorships emerges, involving 
a very large percentage of the top directors/ The top 200 coroorations exert 
i nf I uence wi th i n innumerable smaMer companies. According to Fortune (June, 
1956), in 1955 these 200 top nonfinancial companies di recti y ov/ned 43,0/b of 
the total assets of 435,000 nonfinancial corporations. This amounted to a 
least 18. 3^ of the total national reproducible tangible assets of $691 biMion. 

Finally, United States capitalism in an international svstem, which, of 
course, is of both political and economic importance. In the words of 
. Business Week, ^^p^,, 20, 1963) 

"U.S. companies have found that their overseas earnings "^re soar- 
ing and that their return on investment abroad has frec.uently been 
much higher than in the U.S. As earnings abroad began to rise, 
profit margins from domestic operations startGc! to shrink. . . This 
'is the combination that forced develooment of the nultinationa! 
company." 

The corporations have a direct interest in domestic ana foreign Dolicy* 
Quoting Tjjne (December 29^ 1967), 

•'One of the most significant developments of the post-vJorld Vi'ar II 
world is the great leap by U.S. corporations into overseas markots— 
whether by direct investment in plant and equipment or by acGuisi- 
tion of foreign ccnpanlf^s. In making thpt Inao, American conpanies 
have begun to reshape themselves into global . organizations to. 
which national boundar ias—and such narrow definitions as domes- 
tic or foreign — moan little." (p. 5C) 
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Ill THE EFFECT OF THE NEW INDUSTRIAL STATE " 
ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 



Mi croeconanics 

A change in the size of business and relative market Dower means a shift 
in emphasis in price theory, a revision of the empirical data used to describe 
markets and industry organization and a change in attitude about what con- 
stitutes eff ici ent- industry performance and a just allocation of resources. 

In economics textbooks the corporation is not analyzed as differing 
f unctiona I ly -f rom the individual propri etorsh i p or partnersh ip . For instcnce, 
formal economic theory has largely ic]nored chanqing assumptions to describe 
huge,management-c6ntrol I ed, financially i ndependent corporations. The theory 
continues to assume management by a profit-maximizing individual entrepreneur, 
a focus which has occupied center stage in theories of the caoitalist system 
since before the time of Adam Smith. Or the theory assumes that corporation 
management acts like an individual entrepreneur v/hen modern corporation menage- 
ment represents a qualitative break away from the older form of individual 
enterprise. Radically different types of behavior are to be expected from, it. 
For instance, in The Modern C orporation and Private Property , Berle and Means' 
have shown that the big corporation, if not more profit-oriented than the indi- 
vidual entreprenuer, is at any rate better equipped to pursue a policy of 
profit maximization. Certainly the diverse opportunities for profit rakin'j 
open to .huge corporations, whether they are selling in domestic or world rrarket 
and the size of operations make deci sion making in multi-national corporations 
qualitatively different from that of the^small proprietor whose choices are 
relatively limited. 

Market conduct and performance in industries dominated by large firms can 
hardly be described by purely competitive models. V^'hile we do not try to do 
so, it would seem that in the principles course emohasis should be placed on 
theoretical and empirical investigation of imperfect competition. In ol icopoly 
and imperfectly competitive markets in general, there has been an abandonment 
of pricp. competi ion, at least of the variety described in simple competitive 
models, in favor of product competition — sales efforts and product and services 
differentiation. Today large companies are concerned with marketing and rrarket 
ability, with expanding their market share and with finanaial management. The 
multinational corporation is a financial, production and marketing enterorise 
at the same time. Research and Devel opment orograms of large corporations are 
closely related to thft oroduction of salable goods. To quote Robert Corfman, 
The Price Sys tem , ''in lieu of price competition ol igopol ists rely on. . . com- 
petition through advertising ^ind other merchandising efforts, and competiton 
through style, changes and product improvement.'- (p. 102) 

The sales effort used to. be a mere adjunct of production, helpinc the 
manufacturer to dispose profitably of goods designed to satisfy recognized 
consumer needs. Today sales effort increasingly invades the firm dictating 
what is to bo produced according to criteria Ir^id down by the sales doart- 
ment and its consultants in th^ advertising industry. Evrry giant cori^ora'ion 
is devoting more c^nri more attention and resources to the sales effort, which 
is becoming increasingly important as a rneithod of crcatin-; new markets and 



expanding oid ones* Nevertheless, instruction in economic theory at the prin- 
ciples level does not center attention on demand (and Its stimulation). 

Another serious weakness in economic instruction is that we do not study 
capitalism as an i'nternat i onal system. The study of economics does not seem 
to be focused on understanding the U.S. economic system in Its entirety. U.S. 
capitalism is not studied as a total capitalist system. Instead we break 
down the study into component parts— macro , micro, international trade, com- - 
parative systems. We focus on the analysis itself—the theories—rather than 
on the society the theories are supposed to explain. If we were to focus on 
linderstandi ng the U.S. economy we would have to study the effects of our 
market structure on our total economy and on the economies of other countries. 
Not only should students make a realistic investigation of domestic market 
structure, conduct and performance; they should also study the operation of " 
U.S. firms in world markets. 

There is ample evidence from many sources to indicate the growing impor- 
tance of international operations of multinational corporations and the grov/th 
in importance of the foreign sector in our economy. For example, in the 
September, 1965 issue of the Surv ey of Current Busin ess, it was reported that 
between 1950 and 1964 earnings on foreign investment increased from 10/5 to 
22% of all after-tax profits of domestic nonfinancial corporations, (page 28) 
In a recent monograph (larry f'lagdoff reported that in manufacturing during a 
recent ten-year period, domestic sales increased 50^ while foreign sales 
increased by over IIO;^, (E conomic Aspects of U.S . Imperial ism , published by* 
the Monthly Re viev/ Press, 1966, page 12) * 

V 

.students should be introduced to the implications of economic Involvement 
In foreign markets and thfi relation betsveen economic and military actions. 
They should be aware that the military exoenditures at home and abroad serve 
the special interests of the business community by (1) protecting present and 
potential sources of raw materials, (2) safeguarding foreign markets and 
foreign investments, (3) guaranteeing spheres of influence for U.S. business 
for trade and investment privileges, (4) creating new foreign customers and 
investment opportunities through foreign military aad economic aid, and 
(5) maintaining the world market structure. 

The concentration of economic power, so much part of the domestic scene, 
!S even more evident in the field of foreign investment and in military spend- 
ing. According to Magdoff, of the 50 largest industrial concerns the follow 
ing types of firms are heavily involved', in international economic operations 
and the supply of mi I itary goods: 12 in oi I , 5 in aviation, 3 in chemicals, 
3 in steel, 3 in autos, 8 in electrical equipment cjnd electronics, and 3 in 
rubber. These 37 companies account for over 90^' of the assets of the top 50 
industrial firms, (pane 20) In a recent study by tho Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress, it was reported that 5 firms receive one fourth of the 
volume of military contracts, and 25 firms account for more than half of 
these contracts and a lanie part of this business is distributed to other 
businesses that suooly these chief contractors. ( B a c kg ro u n d ^'a t e r i a I s on 
Economic Aspects of ;'!i I itary Procurement and Supply : I %4, Joint Liconomic 
Committee of CongroVs, JashTnnton, O.C.'"7 196^, o. II) * 
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In the principles course, the student should be made aware that the less 
developed countries are integrated into world markets as suppliers of natural 
resources and they shoulc study the effects of this form of specialization on 
the economic development potential of these countries. In addition, they 
should study the benefits of this trade and investment arrangement to foreign 
Investors, For instance, with respect to only one kind of financial drain, 
data quoted by Magdoff from the Department of Commerce isources show that 
between 1950 and 1965, the income from direct investments transferred to the 
U.S. were almost threa times as much as the funds invested in the foreign 
countries. This data is reproduced below in Table I. 



Table 



Europe 



(Bi ! I ion of Dol lars) 
Latin 

Canada America 



All other 
Areas 



Flow of direct Investments 

from USA $ 8.1 



$ 6.8 



$ 3.8 



$ 5.2 . 



Income on this capital 
transferred to USA 



5.5 



5.9 



11.3 



14.3 



Net 



+S 2.6 



+$ .9 



-$ 7.5 



-$ 9.1 



'Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Balance of Payments Statistical 



Supplement , Revised Edition, Washington, D.C. 



1963, 



quo Ye a in r^iagaoTT, 



Macroeconomi cs 

By focusing the principles course around the study of American Capital- 
ism and giving cnetrai attention to the study of corporate behavior and 
performance, the necessity for studying macroeconomics becomes clear; thus, 
it can be integrated into the larger study. of the American economy. With 
this shift in emphasis to ^he nature of American capitalism, students should 
see business end governr^ent economic policies and actions as inextricably 
bound tocether. Federal monetary and fiscal ool icies become a necessary 
adjunct to industry planning. Steady growth and a slight upward trend in 
prices are the ideal business conditions, for they reduce or eliminate 
uncertainty and therefore business risk, thus permitting giant businesses 
to engage in lonq-range planning of their own growth. 

Thus, today the state regulates total income available for the purchase 
of goods and services, seeks to insure sufficient purchasing power for buying 
back whatever the labor force nroduces, and makes an effort to keep wages 
from forcing ud waacs. In addition, it is necossary for the state to manage 
consumer demand. This is because there is no guarantee that saving will be 
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: offset by spending. Thus further planning by th state is necessary to 
.make sure that what Is saved is invested, as a means of stabi I i zing the 

o economy, but also to promote economic growth. The state uses its power 
over taxation and expenditure to provide the balance between saving and 

■ Its use, another function which cannot be served except through centralized ; 
planning and action. 

The major change in the content of macroeconomics necessitated by this 
refocusing relate to the theory of the determinants of aggregate private 
•domestic investment and of government spend f ng. First, aggregate government 
/ demand for goods and services should be introduced into the analysis as an 
"endogenous variable, so that its determinants can be studied. Secondly and 
related to this, students shoul d study the relation between private and public 

■ Investment demand — the trend toward socialization of investment. Third, there 
should be a revision in the traditional theory of the determinants of orivate 
Investment to place more emphasis on ihe effects on investment of forms of 
financing — the effect of the growing autonorny of large corporations from the 
money markets because of internal financing or dominance of the industrial 
sector over financial institutions, and the effect of government programs to 
underwrite or insure against losses. Fourth, we should study the extent to 

. which corporate and government polices are effective in reducing investment 
risk and the degree to which we can continue to justify profits as a return 
for risk taking. 

The Importance and D e terminants of Government Spending . It seems . 
totally untenable that the '^G" component of GNP is not analyzed. Accord- 
ing to Galbraith, '*the services of tederal, state and local governments . 
now account for between !/5 and 1/4 of all economic acitivity.^' . (page 2). 

Although students learn that the private economy may not automatically 
generate sufficient investment outlets to sbsorb thn vol ume of savings 
generated by full employment national income and that government spending . 
can be used to promote full employment, nevertheless, text authors onl y;. 
analyze the volume of spending and taxation, not the composition or deter- . 
minants of the "G'' component. The direction of redistribution of; income 
and the effect on GNP resulting from government expenditures of 1/5 or 1/5 of 
GNP is an important subject of study,. For instance, how important have . 
; government budgets become as a source of incorne to l arge co roo rat ions? - 

If the government budgets have become instruments of pi annihg, then .- , 
an important theoretical question is raised. In what way, i f any , do ^ . 
. . corporate interests circumscribe the fiscal planning functions of government 
agencies? Students should be aware of thp: alternative uses Oi stats revenues 
and the differential impact on the economy of each alternative: .spending on 
'. social consumption, on real invesrment to increase productivity and on pro- 
jects which encouraae future private accumulation. 

The government soending units make thai r investments to complement 
private investment, and private capital.. For instance, the state, .through 
military and other technica T procuremont, underwrites the coroo rations'. 
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largGst capital commitments in the area of the. most advanced technology. 
This large public investment In technological developments reduces costs 
and risks of technological development and aiso guarantees a market for 
Industrial products. Although suitable justification, such as national 
defense and the needs of national prestige, can readi ly be found, the 
student should be aware of the implications of the growing socialization 
of risk and subsidization of demand, 

. Again, another form of government spending is in public education. 
Corporations today depend on the state for trained manpower (and how much 
credulence can be given to the notion that with free higher education 
society pays the cost, given the regressi veness of the tax structure) while 
business gets the benefit, the trained, technical labor power, Instead of 
raw uneducated labor power* . / 

There is increasingly the assumption of government rather than indivi- , 
dual risk associated with the operation of the economic system. The state 
underwrites business losses sustai ned during economic crises. Direct lend- 
iny, Indirect lending via intermediaries and I oan insurance and guarantees 
"socialize*' business risk and create huge government I iabi I ities. Such 
Increases in state expenditures Vequi re that the tax base be en I arged via 
capital accumulation and the growth of real income. State Investments 
must continue to be made with 9 close eye on the needs of private capital 
because If these are made independently of interests and needs of private 
capital, there will be a reduction in the rate of economic growth (and thus ^ 
the tax base end the possibility of financing future expenditures) * Thus, 
In the long-run the state pol icies and programs must encourage private 
capital accumulation in order to generate the economic growth required to 
raise the tax revenues necessary to f 1 nance these programs.. / 

The Determinants of Aggregate Investment Demand, Traditional theories- 
of Investment need to be revised to confonrj to existing conditions. For 
Instance, there has been an increasing merger of banking and industrial capi- 
tal . "The banks are being transformed into financial instruments of the 
corporations. Corporate capita! thus Indirectly estab I ishes more control 
over small business, utilities, and other capital dependent on, or owned or 
controlled by the banks." (O'Connor, The Situation At Present ). In times 
of prosperity, and more generally in periods of inflation, large corpora- 
tions can accumulate financial reserves, which make them largely indepen- 
dent of banks and of monetary pol icy, and even of the capital market, and 
permit the internal financing that has been such an important feature of 
business financing since the second World V/ar. 

Another example, according to traditional investment theori es * of ■ the 
competitive system, technological change necessari I y brings about investment 
and innovation. This theory may no I onger. hoi d under "oligopoly capitalism" 
to the extent that innovations are introduced by giant corporations which 
do not act under the compulsion of competitive pressures but in accordance 
with careful profit maximizing calculations. In this case, no one, not even 
the Innovating firms themselves, can control the rate at which new technolog- 
ies are generally adopted. On the other hand giant corporations will be 
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guided not by the profitability of the new method considered fn isolation, 
but by the net effect of the' investment on the overall profitability of 
the ftrm. This means that there may be a slov.'er rate of introduction of 
Innovations than under competition, particularly if corporations, tend to 
use a lonq-time horizon 'for. investment planning. Thus, under oligopoly 
capitalism the rate at v/hich new techniques supersede old techniques may be . 
slower than traditional economic theory would suggest. 

Sum mary 

The need exists to integrate micro and macro economics* This can be 
done If v/e organize the principles of economics course around a study of 
the U.S. economy, recognizing it as a form of advanced industrial capital- • 
ism. Students should study the nature of important markets in the U.S. and 
the effects of this industry structure on resource allocation* At the macro 
level they study the growth of the economy as a whole — the study df the 
aggregate movements in income, output and prices. In this study, the 
effects of market structure must be considered on the size and the composi- 
tion of GNP. 

There is a great need for coordination of the parts — of micro and macro 
economics. In much of today^s- corporate economy, both prices and wage 
rates are administered. Costs, prices, and demanc are, for al 1 practical 
purposes, controlled. The myth that this is not a planned economy must be 
replaced with the realization that plannino is necessary for stability and 
predictability — which are necessary for the workings of industrial capital- 
ism.;^ it should no longer bo taken for granted that there Is a sharp I ine 
of demarcation between the public and private spheres of the economy. There 
is need for coordination between business and government; in feet, one serves 
and compliments the other. This should be the central theme of economic 
ana lysis. 

IV SUGGESTIONS FOR' REORGANIZING THE PRINCIPLES COURSE 

General Nature of the Cours e 

If our economy can be described as a form of capitalism, private owner- . 
ship and operation of the means of Droduction, then the student should study 
who owns, operates, end controls the meons of production and the effects of 
these actions in promoting public welfare. 

Coroorations are the key institutions to be studied. Study should start 
with and focus on tho facts and theories ebnut the current structure t so. 
that the student will understand tho economy as it is now. In particular, 
macro and micro economic problems should be integrated. 
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at Ive Course Outline 



Description of the United States Economy 

A. Historical develroment from competitive capitalism to oligopolis- 
tic capital ism 

. Introduction to basic price theory, noting especially such things 
"as differences between output and price decisions under competi- 
tive, oligopolistic and monopolistic conditions (where MC and MR 
curves intersect) 

Analysis of Dominance of the Corporation in U.S. Society 

^. Statistical description of industry organization and the dominance 
.in production of large corporations 

B. Influence of corporations In foreign policy-decision making 

C. Dominance of corporations in formulating domestic governnient policy 

I . The increasing socialization of investment and guaranteeing of 
markets. Study why it is necessary for the government to' follow 
stabilization ond growth policies. Study how this affects 
societal values, etc. Here it can be seen that political and 
economic questions and problems cannot be seoarated. ' The theory, 
if it is to explain or oredict behavior, should ana lyze behavior 
in the political economy. 

;l: Second Semester: Take up micro and macro political issues 

> A. Study income'distribution and poverty 

.8. National stabilization and growth pol icy,- national income analysis • 
A Study of the federal and large state budgets should be made 
here — not only studying thoir anc|regates, but their composition by 
categories. . 

C. The tax structure 

D. Accounting procedures for measuring profits 

E* Coordination of input and cutout markets by the decision makinq unit 
the large corporation 
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CONCLUDING REMAR.<S 
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I. 

f^t the end of tho year students were asked to make a final statement of 
personal opinions and recommendations about the principles, courses by 
ring the following question: 

Given information on teaching praciices, the student population, 
faculty and student attitudes, student critiques of course organ- 
ization and content; list your major recommendations for change 
In content, organization, and teaching strategies. For each give 
your rationale. 

Three of these statements are reprinted below. 



Pearce 



The general purposes of the Economics I A-B course are, . in my understand- 
the fol lowing: I ) To give econom.ics majors preparitory material for 
\er study in the field; 2) To give non-economics majors an overview of 
subject of economics; 3) To attract undeclared majors to the field of 
)mics. 

The current course is an attempt to do all three simultaneously and fails 
ach. The solution must be to establish separate courses for majors and 
fiajors. 

Recommendation: Create Separate Introduction Courses for Majors and ' 
3jors, Economics I A-B should be- a -course in preparation for further 
/in the field and should include the nature of scientific methodology In 
omics (including the use of mathematics, statistics, and nodel-bundino), 
practicaT app I i cat ion of these methods i n an atmosphere.as free: as doss i.-; 
from specific economic value systems. If this atmosphere could be estab- 
ed, it would prepare the student to wander the apparently inconsistant 

through the diversity of economic minds that comprises the staff, of the 
rtment. 

The course of study should, be as tightly regimented as possible at the 
rtment level, keeping in mind the diversity of the staff. One should be 

to assume that the students upon canpletion of the tA*B course have been 
ugh specified learning experiences and meet certain reaufrements in per- 
lance capability, More specific details in regard to department exoecta- 

of course material and student performance in the lA-B course would help 
letach the course from the individual prejudices and sD-scialties of the 
f. , 
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For non-economics majors and undecided students a seperate Introduction 
to Economics course should be set up. It should be an introduction to the 
nature of an reason for economic study, an overview of the history of econo- 
mic thought and systems, and an impartial study of comparative economic 
systems; all as closely related to specific *Veal-worl d'Vsituations as possi- 

■ ble. This overview would give non-economics rr.ejors the outi ine of the broad 
field of economics they should have instead of a hard dose of miscellaneous 
economic theory and a small dose of general economics. This overview also 
would give the undecided student a general, and hoceful ly more interesting 
and- informative, perspective of the field of Economics. 

Rational e . The, study on the student makeup of the present Economics 
IA~B course indicates that any view of this course as attracting undecided 
students to the field is ridiculous, as the majority are upper-division non- 
economics majors. This problem arises from the fact that Economics I A-E is * 
not only not required in the general .education program, but is not made to 
be an attractive alternate to any other social science. The fol (.owing is an 
exerpt from the General Education requirements at San Jose State: 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

9 units, which must include American History, U.S. Constitution, 
and Ca.l i forni a Government. Requ i rements may be met by any of 
the plans 1 jsted: 

Plan I: Humanities Program 

Plan 2: History I 7A and B, or 8A & B plus Political 
Science I 

Plan 3: History 170 (for upper division and Graduates on ly), 
Political Science i, snd Social Science elective 
from I i St below 

Plan 4: History I7IA & B plus Social Science elective (for 
upper division & transfer students only) see below 

Additional Social Science Courses 

Economics I A & B, 100 \ 
Geocraohy I A & B, 121 

History 4A S B, 90A, 908 , I05,I49A & B, I62A & B 
Political Science 22, 150, 152 
Sociology 70, I 50A & B 
Anthropology 1,2 

Assuming that an entering lower division student who Is undecided about 
his major begins his investigation of areas of study by taki ngh i s genera I 
education course renu 1 rements, he is almost certain net to take an econom t cs 

■ course. 

In addition, if he is a declared major, but the cossibi I itv exists for . 
interesting himin changing to Fconomics, th is possi b i I i ty i s i argel y negated 



./'General Education set-up, and other departmental course organizations. 
|l lowing is a list of all requirements for economics courses outside of 
Ijbr and the teaching major and minor: 



School of Applied Sciences and Arts 

Home Economics (occupational) 
Home Economics (spec, in Textiles & 
'. Clothing in Business) 
Industrial Arts (spec, in Ind. Design) 
y Business and Industry 
Journal Ism 
Advertising 

School of Business 
All majors in Business 

|l ^School of Education 

|v School of Engineering 

Industrial Technology (spec, in Business 
and Engineering) 

I V School of Humanities and the Arts 

Geography 
History 

Pol itical Science 

Sociology (spec, in Social Service) 
'I Schpol of Natural Science and Mathematics 



Econ I A requi red 

Econ IB required 
Econ I A or 100 required 
Econ lA-R required 
Econ lA-B required 
Econ lA requi red 



Econ lA-B required 
None required 

Econ IB requi red 



lA requi red, IB optional 
-I A-3 required 
lA-B required 
I A-B required 

None requi red 



^This list shows the limited areas in which a student .is required to be . 
5ed to Economics. In addition, since the student usually takes general 
ition courses and lower division courses in his major field before he 
other supplementary required courses, he usually puts off Economics lA-B 
his upper--divlsion work when he can no longer change his major easi ly . 
seems to be substantiated by the study of the students taking Economics 
done by the Seminar. 

The only way of rectifying this seeminqly hopeless situation is to orqan- 
la -new non-econonriics major introductory course and attempt to place it as 
Iqual alternate to other conerc! education options, and to attempt to sell 
|o other departments as a lower-division requi remerit for majors.. 

Recommendation, Create Faculty (^ur se Impr ovemont Seminars . The teach- 
Istrateoies .are, fron my understandinn of the stucv on teaching attitudes ■ 
I prectl ces^ extreme! y varied. In addition the study also indicated ais- 
)ancies between the stated objectives of the professors and thet r actual 
)bds of instruction. Lioth of these variations can probably be explained in 

by the professors* lack of interest in and lack of education in the field 
ducat ion . 
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The first step* in attompting to correct this problem would be the circu- 
lation of the studies done by this Seminar amonq the staff. An attempt then 
could be made to organize seminars of professors with the objective of stress- 
ing coordination in teaching methods- and subject material for the lA-B course, 
and coordinated exoeri mentation in new teaching methods p including programmed 
Instruction. . . 

I realize that there will exist staff resistance to any regimentation of 
the lA-B and proposed survey course, and. to the introduction of more ef f i cient 
and productive teaching methods; but until it is possible for a student to 
enroll in an Economics lA-B course with any professor and be assured of com- 
pletincj the course with'a level of education and performance consistent with 
some prescribed objectives, the lA-B Program is in need of improvement. I 

The attitude of some professors, that they have to impose their vlewsj; 
on the students in the !A-B classes, is detrimental to any student's furth|br 
objective study in the field of Economics. The Economics lA-B course is ah 
introduction to the field and should be treated as such and as object! veiy. as 
possible. 



Richard Wada 

My major recommendation for 'alterinq the principles classes is to offer 
two classes, one class designed especial ly for non-majors and the other for 
majors, minors, and Thosw wishing a more thorough knowledge of economics. 

The class for majors, minors, etc., would basically be the same as that 
now being taught In the principles classes, probably with a greater emphasis 
on theory and economic tools of analysis. 

The justification for this is that the economics departirent has an : 
obligation to majors and minors in economics to teach certain- "organizers" 
to enable the students to take upper division ' courses. This would, of course, 
entail a greater. emphasis on theory and tools. I believe by restricting this 
class to majors, minors, etc., learning would be sel f-moti veted and the class 
would be able to progress in a more rapid. and involved fashion. 

One fact; approximately 2;5 of the students currently enrol led i n the 
principles^ classes are economics majors, would indicate that this class 
would not be justified? hov/ever. if we extend this class as a minor require- V 
ment, and also, if we do not comoletely restrict enrollment to majors and 
minors only, but to those interested,^ I feel, that participation would be . ^ 
sufficient. 

The non-major class vvould be structured around current social -economic. 
problems, more specifically dealing v/.ith tho principles of economic policy. 
As an aDproximat ion of how I would like this class structured I would like 
to present Kenneth Boul ding's Table of Contents from Principles of Economic 
Pol icy: 
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IWhai is economic policy? 
I Economic progress 

Economic stability 

Economic justice 

Economic freedom « 
[Means, ends, and the conflict of objectives 

The pri nciples of action applied to government ■ 

Fiscal policy . 
[Monetary and financial policy 

Income maintenance policy 

Commercial policy and international economics 
Government and business enterprise 
Agricultural policy 
:Labor pol i cy 

.The economics of v.''ar and peace 
The world perspective: communism and development 
I tb . U 



strength of this kind of structure is that while we are not de- 
from the basic principles of economics, we structure the class 
[ubject matter that i nvol ves the student, (That is, the student: 
Iminary test showings) shov/s Interest and the relavancy of topics 
pyvand current p rob I ems. ) 

justlfi cation: Eighty-ffve percent (85?i) of those taking economics 
because it is required and therefore cannot be assumed to be motivated 

the sometimes over-technical tools. of analysis and the oftentimes 
>tracted theory 0 This structure, I feel, will make the subject mater- • 
^palatable to the student. . 

I the. student takes the non-major course and subsequently wishes to 
economics, this p rob I em could be circumvented easily by making 

II and 102 a prerequisite for many of the upper division classes; 



Scott 



Itlonale, a Statement of Present Conditions 



It has been suggested 
in the opinion of the current 
may be one of the following: 



[le present courses are not relevant 
population. The reasons for this 
lomics, as it is now taught, is designed for and understood by only 
^c.ially initiated; b) the student cannot see how knowledge and cogni- 
:i I is being davefoped can be applied in the real world. If this is 
hhen the present content of the course seems to be contributing to the 
jation of economic illiteracy iii the nation, because students refrain ; 
jking additional courses I n economics beyond the required cours.^s.. 
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The present organization of the course under the general framework of 
positive economics does not appear responsive to the needs of the current 
.student population. Students today are questioning not only authority in 
general, but some question the basic tenents of our system of economic organ- 
ization as well. Positive economics alone does not supply the rational 
explanation of our system the- students are looking for. The academi c wor I d" 
must respond by attempting to supply more of the expl anations of the system 
from a normative viewpoint. 

There appears to be seme resistance to a, movement away from the conven- 
tional I ecture-textbook teachi ng strategy and towards innovation: Studies 
this semester revealed how few instructors were fami 1 lar with innovations in 
education (e.g. programmed instruction). 

Recommendations: 

(1) It appears that economics can be made more relevant to. the student 
by: 

(a) removing much of the esoteric material from the course; 

(b) combining normative and positive economics and using it to 
identify and exolain the major economic problems and issues 
of the system. 

(2) From an examination of problems and i ssues, interest and awareness 
might be stimulated. Thus student interest in attempting to solve 
the problem may motivate them to learn additional cognftive ski M s, 

(3) Center the course on discussion of the general goals of the society 
and how they may be in conflict: 

(a) our present position both domesticaily and. international ly; 

(b) alternatives to the values and goals chosen by this society 
and other, societies; 

(c) our ability to resolve conf I let within the constraints, of our .:. 
economic and pot iti cat system. 

(4) There should be greater autonomy for the faculty to innovate. where . 
possible. This is a period of rapid change in education and instruc 
tors should be kept abreast of these changes. 



2. The Last Word 
by Suzanne Wiggins 



The students have spoken and I do not want to dull the edge of thefr 
Is. I cdd this final page only to suggest the kinds of work which the 
irtment might engage In at this point. 

Although the students have made an impressive contribution towards a 
sfon of the principles courses by providing essential data and making 
tresting suggestions about content and course orientation, outside of the 
\r by Thurlow Scott and scattered comments in other papers, there is 
le discussion of teaching strategy. Also, the students do not get very 
rete in their recommendations. They do not say what specific economic 
n/ , data, economic reasoning and research skills principles students 
Id learn. Furthermore, they do not say how much students shou I d know or 
well they should be able to perform. This is only right; there are ques- 
s' which department members should decide. The students seem to be agreed 
there should be specific, stated objectives laid out by the department, 
these objectives be decided on the basis of what students need to know 
how much they' can reasonably be expected to learn. Since the amount 
ents can learn is tied to the methods used to help them learn, if the 
rtment is to try to set up course behavioral objectives, even fatriy . 
d ones, then we wi I I also have to consider questions of teaching strategy. 

These questions cannot be answered at once, but they can grow out of a 
years of experimentation and exploration of alternatives. Given even the 
nar students' I uke warm interest in economic theory, particularly price 
ry, this might be an interesting place to begin the inquiry. V/hy should 
e theory be part of the course? Why should any theory be part of the 
se? Shou I d students memorize the lectures or text proofs or should they 
n something basic about model building and theory construction? WI)?t is 
z7 
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